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AN ARAB SONG. 

Saadi, the Poet, stood up, and he put 
forth his living words; 

His songs were the hurtling of spears 
and his figures the flashing of 
swords. 

With hearts dilated our tribe saw the 
creature of Saadi’s mind; 

It was like to the horse of a king, a 
creature of fire and of wind. 


Umimah, my loved one, was by me: 
without love did my eyes see my 
fawn, 

And if fire there were in her being, for 
me its splendor was gone. 

When the sun storms on the tent it 
makes waste the fire of the grass: 

It was thus with my loved one’s beauty 
—the splendor of song made it 


pass. 


The desert, the march, and the onset— 
these, and these only, avail: 

Hands hard with the handling of spear- 
shafts, brows white with the press 
of the mail. 

‘And as for the kisses of women, these 
are honey, the poet sings, 

But the honey of kisses, beloved, it is 
lime for the spirit’s wings. 

Padraic Colum. 
The Nation. 


YET IF HIS MAJESTY, OUR SOV- 
EREIGN LORD. 
Yet if His Majesty. our sovereign lord, 
Should of his own accord 
Friendly himself invite, 
And say. “I'll be your guest to-morrow 
night,” 
How should we stir ourselves, call and 
command 
All hands to work! “Let no man idle 
stand. 


“Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall, 
See they be fitted all; 
Let there be room to eat, 
And order taken that there want no 
meat. 
See every sconce and candlestick made 
bright, 
That without tapers they may give a 
light. 
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“Look to the presence; are the carpets 
spread, 
The dazie o’er the head, 
The cushions on the chairs, 
And all the candles lighted on the 
stairs? 
Perfume the chambers, and in any 
case 
Lei each man give attendance in his 
place!” 


Thus, if the king were coming, would 
we do, 
And *twere good reason too; 
For ‘tis a duteous thing 
To show all honor to an earthly king, 
And after all our travail and our cost, 
So he be pleased, to think no labor lost. 


But at the coming of the King of 
Heaven 
All’s set at six and seven: 
We wallow in our sin, 
Christ eannot find a chamber in the 


inn. 

We entertain Him always like a 
stranger, 

And, as at first, still lodge Him in a 
manger. 


THE ENEMIES. 
I could have sung as sweet as any 
lark 
Who in unfettered skies doth find 
him blest, 
And sings to leaning angels prayer and 


praise, 
For in God’s garden the most lowly 
nest. ° 
But came the cares—a gray and 


stinging throng 
Of liliputian foes, whose thrust and 
dart 
Did blind my eyes and hush my song 
in tears; 
Their brushing wings flung poison to 
my heart. 


I could have fought, in truth, a goodly 
fight, 
Braved death, nor feared defeat be- 
fore one foe; 
Against these puny cares I strive in 
vain, 
They sting my soul unto its over- 
throw. 
Dora Sigerson Shorter. 
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CHARLOTTE AND EMILY BRONTE. 


Never before recent years has a work 
of English literature received such 
appreciation from a French writer as 
English readers may accept. We meet 
the Abbé Dimnet, for example, in his 
book Les Seurs Bronté, face to face, 
and read his reading with level inter- 
est and equal respect; not condescend- 
ing, and with no necessity for nimble 
change of mental place, with no look 
askance upon the difference and the 
difficulty. If it seems too much to say 
that this had not been possible in 
former years, let the reader turn to 
Taine’s pages on Charles Dickens. 
More than an inability in regard to 
language it was that led Taine, a 
citizen of a nation capable of some 
certain forms of humor, to write of 
Augustus Moddle in Martin Chuzzlewit 
—our Moddle—as a terrible figure of 
insanity. “Augustus, the gloomy 
maniac, makes us shudder.” says the il- 
lustrious French critic. 

This untimely solemnity, this titeral 
and all-unfanciful resolve to see a fig- 
ure of fiction and drama as it were “in 
the round” (as they say in the drawing- 
schools), to see the back of it and the 
sides and the perspective, instead of 
accepting the impression; in a word, 
this stupid search for the third dimen- 
sion, must have been due to a mind 
untrained in any but French, national, 
local habits of thought and literature. 
In order to judge English literature 
well, a French writer must not only 
know the English language better than 
Frenchmen were wont to know it, he 
must know English play as distinct 
from French, English banter as differ- 
ent from French, the English laugh, 
the English Falstaff, the English Shal- 
low, Silence, Primrose, Micawber, in 
short English art. And English art-—— 


inimitably humorous—does not insist 
upon the tragedy of the whole fact. It 


takes an odd man in fiction at his face- 
value, sees him simply and with a sin- 
gle eye. It deals with “every man in 
his humor’’—even the lunatic in his. 
Not that we need grant to the French 
critic that Moddle is insane. Miss 
Pecksniff’s quarry is quite a sane 
young man. He is odd, he is suffi- 
cient, he is absurd. And the same 
may be said of Dickens’s veritable 
lunatics. What! are we, with Taine 
apparently, to shudder also at Mr. 
Dick’s delusion, at the amours of the 
gentleman in gaiters who threw the 
vegetable-marrows over the wall, at 
the petrifaction of the intellect that 
befell Mr. F.’s aunt? If so, away with 
the art of literature, and let us have 
these sad cases in the form of a com- 
plete and conscientious diagnosis. 

M. Dimnet has had a less difficult 
matter to deal with than was at- 
tempted, with so rash a seriousness, 
by Taine. The later critic has had no 
humor to apprehend; the work of the 
Bront#s was not humorous but im- ! 
passioned, and passion speaks the uni- 
versal tongue, whereas humor laughs 
and thinks in her own dialect, even 
when her English is quite pure. But 
this less difficult task he has done ad- 
mirably well. He must be in posses- 
sion of the best traditions of English 
prose—must indeed be naturalized 
therein—in order to write with answer- 
ing dignity of the greatness of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s English. Yet, in the 
biographical part of his work he does 
well to bring to the forefront his dis- 
tinctively French judgment. It is a 
Frenchman and a Catholic, and no 
Protestant, no Englishman, no English- 
woman, assuredly not Mrs. Gaskell, 
who can present to us the true Char- 
lotte Bronté in the true Brussels 
school. (For this purpose we may 
usefully confound Belgian and French; 








for Charlotte’s education there was 
principally in French literature, and in- 
deed the language in common does 
away with the chief differences of 
race.) Alone among the innumerable 
writers who have made their comments 
upon Charlotte’s life and works, M. 
Dimnet has set down a just judgment 
upon the bitter woman with her arro- 
gant thoughts of herself and her truth- 
fulness, and her wounding thoughts of 
others. He, nevertheless, takes up 
again the whole tradition of the Eng- 
lish province when he shrinks with 
Charlotte into her parsonage and 
watches with her the duty-ordered, sor- 
row-broken years go by. 

M. Dimnet has the fine sense of Eng- 
lish verbs and their characters that 
causes him to pause for a moment upon 
the rhetorical primness of these parts 
of speech as Charlotte Bronté used 
them in her earlier style. She did, in 
fact, inherit a manner of English that 
had been strained beyond rebound, fa- 
tigued beyond recovery, by the “cor- 
rupt following” of Gibbon; and there 
was within her a sense of propriety 
that caused her to conform. Strait- 
ened and serious elder daughter of her 
time, she kept the house of literature. 
She practised those verbs, to evince, to 
reside, to intimate, to peruse. She 
wrote “communicating instruction” for 
teaching; “an extensive and eligible 
connection”; “a small competency”; 
“an establishment on the Continent”; 
“It operated as a barrier to further in- 
tercourse”; and of a child (with a sin- 
gular unfitness with childhood) “For 
the toys he possesses he seems to have 
contracted a partiality amounting to 
affection.” I have been already re- 
buked for a criticism of Gibbon done 
by way of parenthesis in the course of 
an appreciation of some other author. 
Let me, therefore, repeat that I am 
writing of the corrupt following of that 
apostle and not of his own style. Gib- 
bon’s grammar is singularly weak, but 
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the corrupt followers have something 
worse than bad grammar. Gibbon 
was fond of “the latter” and “the 
former.” “Oh, do not condemn me to 
the latter!’ cries a lover in Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s novel, after a statement of his 
hopes and fears; and this was wreck- 
age of Gibbon. “After suppressing a 
competitor who had assumed the pur- 
ple at Mentz, he refused to gratify his 
troops with the plunder of the rebel- 
lious city,” writes the great historian. 
When Mr. Micawber confesses “grati- 
fying emotions of no common descrip- 
tion” he conforms to a lofty and a dis- 
tant Gibbon. And when an author, in 
a work on “The Divine Comedy,” re- 
cently told us that Paolo and Fran- 
cesca were to receive from Dante “such 
alleviation as circumstances would al- 
low,” that also is a shattered, a waste 
Gibbon, a waif of Gibbon. Encum- 
bered by this drift and refuse of Eng- 
lish, Charlotte Bronté yet achieved the 
miracle of her vocabulary. It is less 
wonderful that she should have ap- 
peared out of such a parsonage than 
that she should have arisen out of such 
a language. 

A re-reading of her works is always 
a new amazing of her old reader who 
turns back to review the harvest of 
her English. It must have been 
with rapture that she claimed her own 
simplicity. And with what a moder- 
ation, how temperately, and how sel- 
dom she used her mastery! To the 
last she has an occasional attachment 
to her bonds; for she was not only fire 
and air. In one passage of her life 
she may remind us of the little color- 
less and tbrifty henbird that Lowell 
watched nest-building with her mate, 
and cutting short the flutterings and 
billings wherewith he would now and 
then joyously interrupt the business; 
her building bird was a clergyman. He 
came, lately affianced, for a week’s 
visit to her parsonage, and she wrote 
to her friend before his arrival: “My 
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little plans have been disarranged by 
an intimation that Mr. is coming 
on Monday”; and afterwards, in refer- 
ence to her sewing, “he hindered me 
for a full week.” 

In alternate pages Villette is a book 
of spirit and fire, and a novel of illib- 
eral rancour, of ungenerous, unedu- 
eated anger, ungentle, ignoble. In 
order to forgive its offences, we have 
to remember in its author’s favor not 
her pure style set free, not her splen- 
dor in literature, but rather the im- 
measurable sorrow of her life. To 
read of that sorrow again is to open 
once more a wound which most men 
perhaps, certainly most women, re- 
ceived into their hearts in childhood. 
For the Life of Charlotte Bronté is one 
of the first books of biography put 
into the hands of a child, to whom 
Jane Eyre is allowed only in passages. 
We are young when we first hear in 
what narrow beds “the three are laid” 
—the two sisters and the brother—and 
in what a bed of living insufferable 
memories the one left lay alone, re- 
viewing the hours of their death— 
alone in the sealed house that was only 
less narrow than their graves. The 
rich may set apart and dedicate a 
room, the poor change their street, but 
Charlotte Bronté, in close captivity of 
the fortunes of mediocrity, rested in 
the chair that had been her dying sis- 
ter’s, and held her melancholy bridals 
in the dining room that had been the 
scene of terrible and reluctant death. 

But closer than the conscious house 
was the conscious mind. Locked with 
intricate wards within the unrelaxing 
and unlapsing thoughts of this lonely 
sister, dwelt a sorrow inconsolable. It 
is well for the perpetual fellowship of 
mankind that no child should read this 
life, and not take therefrom a perdur- 
able scar. By some means, in some 
divine economy, the friendship of chil- 
dren who have wept for her may touch 
her yet, albeit her heart was somewhat 





frigid towards childhood, and she died 
before her motherhood could be 
born. 

Mistress of some of the best prose 
of her century, Charlotte Bronté was 
subject to a Lewes, a Chorley, a Miss 
Martineau: that is, she suffered what 
in Italian is called soggezione in their 
presence. When she had met six minor 
contemporary writers—by-products of 
literature—at dinner, she had a head- 
ache and a sleepless night. She writes 
to her friend that these contributors to 
the quarterly press are greatly feared 
in literary London, and there is in her 
letter a sense of tremor and exhaus- 
tion. And what nights did the heads 
of the critics undergo after the meet- 
ing? Lewes, whose own romances are 
all condoned, all forgiven, by time and 
oblivion, who gave her lessons, who 
told her to study Jane Austen? The 
others, whose reviews doubtless did 
their proportionate part in still further 
hunting and harrying the tired English 
of their day? And before Harriet 


‘Martineau she bore herself reverently. 


Harriet Martineau, albeit a woman of 
masculine understanding (we may 
imagine we hear her contemporaries 
give her the title), could not thread her 
way safely in and out of two or three 
negatives, but wrote—about this very 
Charlotte Bronté: “I did not consider 
the book a coarse one, though I could 
not answer for it that there were no 
traits which, on a _ second leisurely 
reading. I might not dislike.” Mrs. 
Gaskell quotes the passage with no 
consciousness of anything amiss. 

As for Lewes’s vanished lesson upon 
the methods of Jane Austen, it served 
one only sufficient purpose. Itself 
is not quoted by anyone alive. but 
Charlotte Bronté’s rejoinder adds one 
to our little treasury of her incompara- 
ble pages. If they were twenty, they 
are twenty-one by the addition of this, 
written in a long-neglected letter and 
saved for us by Mr. Shorter’s research, 








for I believe his is the only record: 
“What sees keenly, speaks aptly, moves 
flexibly, it suits her to study; but what 
throbs fast and full, though hidden, 
what blood rushes through, what is 
the unseen seat of life and the sentient 
target of death—that Miss Austen ig- 
nores.”’ 

When the author of Jane Eyre fal- 
tered before six authors, more or less, 
at dinner in London, was it the writer 
of her second-class English who was 
shy? or was it the author of the pas- 
sages here to follow?—and therefore 
one for whom the national tongue was 
much the better? There can be little 
doubt. The Charlotte Bronté who 
used the English of a world long cor- 
rupted by “one good custom’’—the good 
custom of Gibbon’s Latinity grown fa- 
tally popular—could at any time hold 
up her head amongst her reviewers; 
for her there was no sensitive interior 
solitude in that society. She who cow- 
ered was the Charlotte who made 
Rochester recall “‘the simple yet sa- 
gacious grace” of Jane’s first smile; 
she who wrote: “I looked at my love; 
it shivered in my heart like a suffering 
child in a cold cradle”; who wrote: “To 
see what a heavy lid day slowly lifted, 
what a wan glance she flung upon the 
hills, you would have thought the sun’s 
fire quenched in last night's floods.” 
This new genius was solitary and 
afraid, and touched to the quick by 
the eyes and voice of judges. In her 
worse style there was no “quick.” 
Latin-English, whether scholarly or un- 
scholarly, is the mediate tongue. An 
unscholarly Latin-English is_ proof 
against the world. The _ scholarly 
Latin-English wherefrom it is disas- 
trously derived is, in its own nobler 
measure, a defence against more 
august assaults than those of criti- 
cism. In the strength of it did John- 
son hold parley with his profounder 
sorrows—hold parley (by his phrase), 
make terms (by his definition), give 
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them at last lodging and entertainment 
after sentence and treaty. 

And the meaner office of protection 
against reviewers and the world was 
doubtless done by the meaner Latinity. 
The author of the phrase “The child 
contracted a partiality for his toys” 
had no need to fear any authors she 
might meet at dinner. Against Char- 
lotte Bronté’s sorrows her worse man- 
ner of English never stands for a mo- 
ment. Those vain phrases fall from 
before her face and her bared heart. 
To the heart, to the heart she took the 
shafts of her griefs. She tells them 
therefore as she suffered them, vitally 
and mortally. “A great change ap- 
proached. Affliction came in that shape 
which to anticipate is dread; to look 
back on, grief. My sister Emily first 
declined. Never in all her life had she 
lingered over any task that lay before 
her, and she did not linger now. She 
made haste to leave us.” “I remem- 
bered where the three were laid—in 
what narrow, dark dwellings.” “Do 
you know this place? No, you never 
saw it; but you recognize the nature of 
these trees, this foliage—the cypress, 
the willow, the yew. Stone crosses 
like these are not unfamiliar to you, 
nor are these dim garlands of everlast- 
ing flowers. Here is the place.” 
“Then the watcher approaches the pa- 
tient’s pillow, and sees a new and 
strange moulding of the familiar fea- 
tures, feels at once that the insufferable 
moment draws nigh.” In the same 
passage comes another single word of 
genius, “the sound that so wastes our 
strength.” And, fine as “wastes,” is 
the “wronged” of another sentence— 
“some wronged and fettered wild beast 
or bird.” 

It is easy to gather such words, more 
difficult to separate the best from 
such a mingled page as that on “Imag- 
ination:” “A spirit, softer and better 
than human reason, had descended 
with quiet flight to the waste;” and 
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“My hunger has this good angel ap- 
peased with food sweet and strange;” 
and “This daughter of Heaven remem- 
bered me to-night; she saw me weep, 
and she came with comfort; ‘Sleep,’ she 
said, ‘sleep sweetly—I_ gild thy 
dreams.’” But here and there this one 
page has somewhat too easy and too 
loose a diction. Never does the true 
simplicity wear this aspect of excessive 
ease; this, for example, is simple and 
perfect: “Was this feeling dead? I 
do not know, but it was buried. 
Sometimes I thought the tomb un- 
quiet.” 

Perhaps the most “eloquent” pages 
are unluckily those wherein we miss 
the friction—friction of water to the 
oar, friction of air to the pinion—fric- 
tion that sensibly proves the use, the 
buoyancy, the act of language. Some- 
times an easy eloquence resembles the 
easy labors of the daughters of Dan- 
aus. To draw water in a sieve is an 
easy art, rapid and relaxed. 

But no laxity is ever, I think, to be 
found in her brief passages of land- 
scape. “The keen, still cold of the 
morning was succeeded, later in the 
day, by a sharp breathing from the 
Russian Wastes; the cold zone sighed 
over the temperate zone and froze it 
fast.” “Not till the destroying angel 
of tempest had achieved his perfect 
work would he fold the wings whose 
waft was thunder, the tremor of whose 
plumes was storm.” “The night is not 
calm: the equinox still struggles in its 
storms. The wild rains of the day are 
abated: the great single cloud disap- 
pears and rolls away from Heaven, not 
passing and leaving a sea all sapphire, 
but tossed buoyant before a continued, 
long-sounding, high-rushing moonlight 
tempest. No Endymion will 


watch for his goddess to-night: there 
are no flocks on the mountains.” See, 
too, this ocean: “The sway of the whole 
Great D2ep above a herd of whales 
rushing ‘hrough the livid and liquid 


thunder down from the frozen zone.” 
And this promise of the visionary 
Shirley: “I am to be walking by myself 
on deck, rather late of an August even- 
ing, watching and being watched by a 
full harvest moon: something is to rise 
white on the surface of the sea, over 
which that moon mounts silent, and 
hangs glorious. I think I hear 
it ery with an articulate voice. 

I show you an image fair as alabaster 
emerging from the dim wave.” 

Charlotte Bronté knew well the ex- 
perience of dreams. She seems to 
have undergone that inevitable dream 
of mourners—the human dream of the 
Labyrinth, shall I call it? the uncertain 
spiritual journey in search of the wait- 
ing and sequestered dead, which is the 
obscure subject of the “Eurydice” of 
Coventry Patmore’s Odes. There is 
the lately dead, in exile, remote, be- 
trayed, foreign, sad, indifferent, for- 
saken by some vague malice or neglect, 
sought by troubled love astray. 

In Charlotte Bronté’s page there is 
an autumnal and tempestuous dream. 
“A nameless experience that had the 
hue, the mien, the terror, the very tone 
of a visitation from eternity. 
Suffering brewed in temporal or calcu- 
lable measure tastes not as this suffer- 
ing tasted.” Finally, is there any need 
to cite the passage of Jane Eyre that 
contains the avowal, the vigil in the 
garden? Those are not words to be 
forgotten. Some tell you that a fine 
style will give you the memory of a 
scene and not of the recording words 
that are the author’s means. And 
others again would have the phrase to 
be remembered foremost. Here, then, in 
Jane Eyre, are both memories equal. 
The night is perceived, the phrase is 
an experience; both have their place in 
the reader’s irrevocable past. “Custom 
intervened between me and what I nat 
urally and inevitably loved.” “Jane. 
do you hear that nightingale singing in 
the wood?” “A waft of wind came 
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sweeping down the laurel walk, and 
trembled through the boughs of the 
chestnut; it wandered away to an in- 
finite distance. . . . The nightin- 
gale’s voice was then the only voice 
of the hour; in listening I again 
wept.” 


Whereas Charlotte Bronté walked, 
with exultation and enterprise, upon 
the road of symbols, under the guid- 
ance of her own visiting genius, Emily 
seldom or never went out upon those 
avenues. She was one who practised 
little or no imagery. Her style had the 
key of an inner prose which seems to 
leave imagery behind in the way of ap- 
proaches—the apparelled and arrayed 
approaches and ritual of literature—and 
so to go further and to be admitted 
nmong simple realities and antitypes. 

Charlotte Bronté also knew that sim- 
ple goal, but she loved her imagery. 
In the passage of Jane Eyre that tells 
of the return to Thornfield Hall, in 
ruins by fire, she bespeaks her reader's 
romantic attention to an image which 
in truth is not all golden. She has 
moments, on the other hand, of pure 
narrative, whereof each word is such 
a key as I spoke of but now, and un- 
locks an inner and an inner plain door 
of spiritual realities. There is, per- 
haps, no author who, simply telling 
what happened, tells it with so great 
a significance: “Jane, did you hear that 
nightingale singing in the wood?” and 
“She made haste to leave us.” But 
her characteristic calling is to images, 
those avenues and temples oracular, 
nnd to the vision of symbols. 

You may hear the poet of great 
imagery praised as a great mystic. 
Nevertheless, although a great mystica! 
poet makes images, he does not do so 
in his greatest moments. He is a 
great mystic, because he has a full vi- 
sion of the mystery of realities, not be- 
cause he has a clear invention of simili- 
tudes. 
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Of many thousand kisses the poor last, 

and 

Now with his love, now in the coldé 
grave 

are lines on the yonder side of imagery. 

So is this line also— 


Sad with the promise of a different 
sun, 


and 


Piteous passion keen at having found, 
After exceeding ill, a little good. 
Shakespeare, Chaucer and Patmore 
yield us these great examples. Imag- 
ery is for the time when, as in these 
lines, the shock of feeling (which must 
needs pass, as the heart beats and 
pauses) is gone by: 


Thy heart with dead winged innocences 
filled, 

Even as a nest with birds, 

After the old ones by the hawk are 
killed. 


I cite these last lines because they are 
lines of imagery in a poem that with- 
out them would be insupportably close 
to spiritual facts; and because it seems 
to prove with what a yielding hand at 
play the poet of realities holds his 
symbols for a while. A great writer is 
both a major and a minor mystic, in 
the self-same poem; now suddenly close 
to his mystery (which is his greater 
moment) and anon making it mysteri- 
ous with imagery (which is the mo- 
ment of his most splendid lines). 

The student passes delighted through 
the several courts of poetry, from the 
outer to the inner, from riches to more 
imaginative riches, and from decora- 
tion to more complex decoration; and 
prepares himself for the greater opu- 
lence of the innermost chamber. But 
when he crosses the last threshold he 
finds this midmost sanctuary to be a 
hypeethral temple, and in its custody 
and care a simple earth and a space of 
sky. 

Emily Bronté seems to have a quite 
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unparalleled unconsciousness of the de- 
lays, the charms, the pauses and prep- 
arations of imagery. Her strength does 
not dally with the parenthesis, and her 
simplicity is ignorant of those rites. 
Her lesser work, therefore, is plain nar- 
rative, and her greater work is no 
more. On the hither side—the daily 
side—of imagery she is still a strong 
and solitary writer; on the yonder side 
she has written some of the most myste- 
rious passages in all plain prose. And 
with what direct and incommunicable 
art! “‘Let me alone, let me alone,’ 
said Catherine. ‘If I’ve done wrong, I’m 
dying for it. You left me too 

I forgive you. Forgive me!’ ‘It is 
hard to forgive, and to look at those 
eyes and feel those wasted hands,’ he 
answered. ‘Kiss me again, and don’t 
let me see your eyes! I forgive what 
you have done to me. I love my mur- 
derer—but yours! How can I? They 
were silent. their faces hid against each 
other, and washed by each other’s 
tears.” “So much the worse for me 
that I am strong.” cries Heathcliff in 
the same scene. “Do I want to live? 
What kind of living will it be when 
you Oh God, would you like to live 
with your soul in the grave?” 

Charlotte Bronté’s noblest passages 
are her own speech or the speech of 
one like herself acting the central part 
in the dreams aud dramas of emotion 
that she had kept from her girlhood— 
the unavowed custom of the ordinary 
girl by her so splendidly avowed in a 
confidence that comprised the world. 
Emily had no such confessions to pub- 
lish. She contrived—but the word 
does not befit her singular spirit of lib- 
erty, that knew nothing of stealth—to 
remove herself from the world; as her 
person left no image, so her “I” is not 
heard in literature. She lends her 
voice in disguise to her and 
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women; the first narrator of her great 
romance is a young man, the second a 
servant woman; this one or that among 
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the actors takes up the story, and her 
great words sound at times in paltry 
mouths. It is then that for a moment 
her reader seems about to come into 
her immediate presence, but by a fic- 
tion she denies herself to him. Toa 
somewhat trivial girl (or a girl who 
would be trivial in any other book, but 
Emily Bronté seems unable to create 
anything consistently meagre or com- 
mon)—to Isabella Linton she commits 
one of the most memorable passages of 
her work, and one which has the rare 
image—I had almost written the only 
image, so rare is it: “His attention was 
roused, I saw, for his eyes rained down 
tears among the ashes. The 
clouded windows of hell flashed for a 
moment towards me; the fiend which 
usually looked out was so dimmed and 
drowned.” But in Heathcliff's own 
speech there is no veil or circumstance. 
“I'm too happy; and yet I’m not happy 
enough. My soul’s bliss kills my 
body, but does not satisfy itself.” “TI 
have to remind myself to breathe, and 
almost to remind my heart to beat.” 
“Being alone, and conscious two yards 
of loose earth was the sole barrier be- 
tween us, I have said to myself; ‘I’ll 
have her in my arms again.’ If she be 
cold, I'll think it is this north wind 
that chills me; and if she be motion- 
less, it is sleep.”” What art, moreover, 
what knowledge, what a fresh ear for 
the clash of repetition; what a chime in 
that phrase: “I dreamt I was sleeping 
the last sleep by that sleeper, with my 
heart stopped, and my cheek frozen 
against hers.” 

Emily Bronté was no student of 
books. It was not from among the 
fruits of any other author’s labor that 
she gathered these eminent words. But 
I think I have found the suggestion of 
this action of Heathcliff's—the disiriter- 
ment. Not in any inspiring ancient 
Irish legend, as has been suggested, did 
Emily Bronté take her incident; she 
found it (but she made, and did not 
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find, its beauty) in a mere costume ro- 
mance of Bulwer Lytton, whom Char- 
lotte Bronté, as we know, did not ad- 
mire. And Emily showed no sign 
whatever of admiration when she did 
him so much honor as to borrow the 
action of his studio-bravo. 

Heathcliff’s love for Catherine’s past 
childhood is one of the profound sur- 
prises of this unparalleled book; it is 
to call her childish ghost—the ghost 
of the little girl—when she has been 
a dead adult woman twenty years that 
the inhuman lover opens the window 
of the house on the Heights. Some- 
thing is this that the reader knew not 
how to look for. Another thing known 
to genius and beyond a reader's hope is 
the tempestuous purity of those pas- 
sions. This wild quality of purity has 
a counterpart in the brief passages of 
nature that make the summers, the 
waters, the woods, and the windy 
heights of that murderous story seem 
so sweet. The “beck” that was au- 
dible beyond the hills after rain, the 
“heath on the top of Wuthering 
Heights” whereon, in her dream of 
Heaven, Catherine, flung out by angry 
angels, awoke sobbing for joy; the bird 
whose feathers she—delirious creature 
—plucks from the pillow of her death- 
bed (“This—I should know it among a 
thousand—it’s a lapwing’s. Bonny 
bird; wheeling over our heads in the 
middle of the moor. It wanted to get 
to its nest, for the clouds had touched 
the swells and it felt rain coming”); the 
two only white spots of snow left on 
all the moors, and the brooks brim-full; 
the old apple-trees, the smell of stocks 


and wall-flowers in the brief summer, 
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the few fir trees by Catherine's win- 
dow-bars, the early moon—I know not 
where are landscapes more exquisite 
and natural. And among the signs of 
death where is any fresher than the 
window seen from the garden to be 
swinging open in the morning, when 
Heathcliff lay within, dead and 
drenched with rain? 

None of these things are presented 
by images. Nor is that signal pas- 
sage wherewith the book comes to a 
close. Be it permitted to cite it here 
again. It has taken its place, it is 
among the paragons of our literature. 
Our language will not lapse or derogate 
while this prose stands for appeal: “I 
lingered under that benign 
sky; watched the moths fluttering 
among the heath and harebells, lis- 
tened to the soft wind breathing 
through the grass, and wondered how 
anyone could ever imagine unquiet 
slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet 
earth.” 

Finally, of Emily Bronté’s face the 
world holds no reflection, and of her as- 
pect little written record. Wild fu- 
gitive, she vanished, she escaped, she 
broke away, exiled by the neglect of 
her contemporaries, banished by their 
disrespect, outlawed by their contempt, 
dismissed by their indifference. 7 And 
such an one was she as might rather 
have taken for her own the sentence 
pronounced by Coriolanus under sen- 
tence of expulsion; she might have 
driven the world from before her face 
and cast it out from her presence as he 
condemned his Romans: “J banish 
you,” 

Alice Meynell. 
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THE KING’S 


The elaborate formalities which have 
accompanied the coronation of our mon- 
archs through so many ages include 
many customs of great antiquity, the 
most curious and impressive of them 
all being the appearance of an armed 
and mounted champion, who offered to 
do battle with any’one who should dis- 
pute the right of the sovereign to the 
Crown. 

The office of champion is a survival 
of the ancient rite of the “ordeal by 
battle,” one of the oldest and most 
widespread of judicial superstitions. In 
the following quotation from The 
Dooms of Ine (A.D. 688-725) we have 
the earliest direct reference to this cus- 
tom: “There stands no other purgation 
in an accusation by a Saxon against a 
stranger save the ordeal.” The Church. 
both in England and on the Continent, 
early adopted this pagan tribal custom 
as a Christian ceremony. Royal cham- 
pions are mentioned as early as the 
days of Charlemagne, and Otto the 
First employed them in deciding the 
succession to the Empire. Doomsday 
Book contains many entries of cases 
where men offered to prove their rights 
or the rights of their lords by the or- 
deal of battle. 

The right of a person charged with 
treason or capital felony to choose trial 
either by jury or by wager of battle 
was legal as late as 1819, when one 
Thornton, who was charged with the 
murder of Miss Ashworth, summoned 
his accuser, the victim's brother, to a 
trial by combat. After the issue of 
this challenge the case was not pro- 
ceeded with, and the right of appeal te 
a wager of battle was abolished. 

The office of king’s champion in this 
country dates back: to the time of Wil- 
liam the First, who granted the castle 
and town of Tamworth and the manor 
of Scrivelsby in Lincolnshire to Robert 
de Marmion, Lord of Fontenaye in 
Normandy, on condition that he and 
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his heirs performed the service of 
champion to the kings on the day of 
their coronation. The Marmions there- 
after continued to grow in wealth and 
power until the death, in 1292, of the 
fifth baron, Philip, who left two daugh- 
ters but no male issue. The Tam- 
worth estates passed to the elder 
daughter, Margery, who married Alex- 
ander de Frevile; the younger daughter, 
Joan, married Sir Thomas de Ludlow, 
who succeeded to the manor of Scriv- 
elsby, and their only daughter wedded 
Sir John Dymoke, a knight of Glouces- 
tershire, an ancestor of whom, fifty 
years before the Conquest, had married 
a daughter of the Prince of North 
Wales. The name Dymoke or Dy- 
mock is undeniably of Welsh origin, 
and Sir Bernard Burke has traced the 
family back to Tudor Trevor, lord of 
Hereford and Whittington, and the 
founder of the tribes of the Marches. 
At the coronation of Richard II. Sir 
Baldwin de Frevile, a descendant of 
Philip de Marmion’s elder daughter, 
claimed the championship as lord of 
Tamworth, and on the day of the cere- 
mony rode, fully armed, upon a barbed 
horse, into Westminster Hall, there to 
offer combat to any who should 
gainsay the king’s title. His claim 
was, however, disputed by Sir John 
Dymoke, lord of the manor of Scriv- 
elsby, who was finally adjudged to be 
the rightful champion on the ground 
that the office was holden only by 
knight-service, and was attached to the 
manor of Scrivelsby. At the corona- 
tion of Henry IV. the then representa- 
tive of the De Freviles revived the 
claim against Dame Margaret Dymoke, 
the widow of Sir John Dymoke, who 
asserted that she held Scrivelsby per 
baroniam and as head of the Marmion 
family. Her plea was successful, and 
her son Thomas officiated as cham- 
pion in her place. In the event of 
the male line failing, the rights and 
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privileges of the female to perform 
grand serjeantries in respect to their 
lands at coronations have always been 
allowed by the Crown. In some in- 
stances the serjeantries were per- 
formed by the claimant in person, as 
in the case of Ela, Countess of War- 
wick, who held the manor of Hoke Nor- 
ton by the serjeantry of carving before 
the king on Christmas Day. 

There is no official record of the per- 
formance of the duties of champion un- 
til the coronation of Richard II., when 
the office was held by Sir John Dy- 
moke, whose motto was “Dimico pro 
Rege.” His challenge, we are told, was 
made in these words: “Yf ther be any 
man of high degree or low that will 
saie that this owre soverayne Liege 
Lorde Richarde, cousin and heire of 
the Kynge of England, Edward late 
deceased, ought not of right to be 
Kynge of England crowned, he is redy 
now and till the last houre of his 
brethe with his bodie to bete him like 
a false man and a traitor on what 
other daie that shall be apoynted.” 

Originally the challenge was given 
before the act of crowning took place; 
but later, when it became a mere act 
of state, it was made between the first 
and second courses of the great ban- 
quet which was held in Westminster 
Hall after the coronation had taken 
place. 

Froissart quaintly tells us that in 
the midst of the coronation banquet of 
Henry IV. a “knight appeared called 
Dymoke, all armed, upon a good horse 
richly apparelled, and had a knight be- 
fore him bearing his spear, and his 
sword by his side, and his dagger. This 
knight took the king a label, the which 
was read; therein was contained that 
if there was either knight, squire, or 
other gentleman that would say that 
King Henry was not the rightful king 
he was there ready to fight with him in 
that quarrel. That bill was cried by 
a herald in six places in the Hall and in 
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the town. There was none that would 
challenge him.” 

At the coronation banquet of Henry 
VIII. and Catharine of Aragon, Hall 
picturesquely relates that after the sec- 
ond course had been served, there en- 
tered Sir Robert Dimmoke, to whom 
Garter King of Heralds cried, “Sir 
Knight, from whence come ye, and 
what is your pretence?” To which his 
own herald by proclamation replied, 
“If there be any person of what es- 
tate or degree soever he be that will 
say or prove that King Henry the 
Eighth is not the rightful inheritor and 
king of this realm, I, Sir Robert Dim- 
moke, here his champion, offer my glove 
to fight in his quarrel with any person 
to th’utterance.” 

In the College of Arms is still pre- 
served a portrait of Sir Edward Dy- 
moke, champion of Queen Mary L., in 
the act of throwing down his gauntlet. 
He claimed for his fee “one cuppe of 
gold, the horse and furnyture with 
th’armoure which he that day wear- 
eth, and all other to his furnyture ap- 
pertaining, and also xviij yardes of 
crymsyn sattynge for his lyvery, and 
full service of meat and drynk belong- 
ing to a baron to be conveyed to his 
lodgynges."" He appears to have had 
some difficulty in getting these various 
articles, for we find him complaining to 
Sir William Cecil that he had been 
bidden to sue for a warrant for them, 
whereas at the previous coronation his 
father (Richard Cecil) had delivered to 
him all his perquisites without a war- 
rant; he preferred, he said. to lose them 
rather than be driven to sue a warrant 
for such small things. From the fol- 
lowing copy of the bill sent in to Sir 
William for some of the articles sup- 
plied for use at the coronation, it would 
appear that the champion’s hand was 
more familiar with the “shworde” than 
the pen: 

Item, for a shworde, gerdyll, and scab- 
bard of velvet . i ; - =e 
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Item, for ij purdeynzyns gylte . xjs. 


Item, for a poll-ax. : . XxXxs. 
Item, for a chasynge staff vjs. viijd. 
Item, for a payre of spowres . Xxvjs. 


Sm. total, tijl. ivs. viijd. 


Pepys notes in his Diary, under 23rd 
April 1661, that it being Coronation 
Day, he rose about four and got to the 
Abbey, and with much ado did get up 
into a great scaffold, where with 
much patience he sat until eleven, but 
to his great disgust could not see any 
of the ceremonies. He afterwards 
went round to Westminster Hall, and 
was there more fortunate, for he saw 
“above all these, three lords, Northum- 
berland, Suffolk, and Ormond, coming 
before the courses on horseback and 
staying so all dinner-time, and at last 
bringing up Dymock, the king’s cham- 
pion, all in armor, with his spear and 
target carried before him, and a herald 
proclaims, ‘That if any dare deny 
Charles Stewart to be lawful King of 
England, here was a champion would 
fight with him,’ and with these words 
the champion flings down his gauntlet; 
and this he does three times in his 
going up towards the king’s table. To 
which when he is come, the king drinks 
to him, and then sends him the cup, 
which is of gold, and he drinks it off 
and then rides back again with the cup 
in his hand.” 

At the coronation of James II. the 
champion was given a gilt cup in place 
of one of gold, greatly to his dissatis- 
faction. The arms he used were a 
suit of white armor, a pair of gauntlets, 
a sword, a pair of pistols, an oval shield 
with his arms painted thereon, a vel- 
vet saddle, a breastplate and trappings 
richly ornamented with gold and silver, 
a plume of red, white, and blue feath- 
ers, and trumpet-banners. These arti- 
cles were the usual fees; but on this oc- 
casion he was required to return them 
to the Master of the Royal Armory, 
who paid the champion a fee by way 
of compensation. At the coronation of 
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William and Mary he claimed two gold 
cups for acting as champion for both 
the king and the queen. On his claim- 
ing the usual perquisites at Queen 
Anne’s coronation, he was told that the 
armor he had used had belonged to 
Charles II., and could not be given him, 
but a fee of sixty pounds was ordered 
to be paid him, which the Board of 
Ordnance “hoped would be to his sat- 
isfaction.” 

In olden days it had been the custom 
to claim the arms, horse, and armor 
only in case a combat ensued; other- 
wise it was only at the sovereign’s 
pleasure that they became the property 
of the champion. A combat never has 
resulted from the challenge, probably 
greatly to the ease and comfort of 
modern champions; although the Ga- 
zetteer for August 1784 says that after 
the champion had thrown down his 
gauntlet it was taken up by an old 
woman, who escaped with it from the 
Hall, leaving in its place her own glove, 
in which was a challenge to meet her 
next day at a specified hour in Hyde 
Park. This occurrence caused no lit- 
tle amusement in the Hall. Next day, 
at the appointed place and hour, some 
one appeared in the same dress, al- 
though generally supposed to have 
been a good swordsman in that dis- 
guise; but the champion politely de- 
clined to fight with one of the fair sex, 
and consequently did not put in an ap- 
pearance. After the Revolution it 
was frequently a matter of speculation 
as to what course would be adopted if, 
as at one time appeared not improb- 
able, the Pretender or one of his friends 
accepted the challenge and raised the 
gauntlet. Prynne in his Ephemeris 
Vite relates another mischance which 
occurred at this coronation. He says 
that “when the champion let off his 
horse to kiss the king’s hand he fell 
down all his length in the Hall, when 
there was nothing in the way that 
eould visibly cause the same, where- 
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upon the queen said, “See you, love. 
what a weak champion you have!” At 
which the king laughed, but said noth- 
ing, and Dymock excused himself by 
pretending that his armor was heavy, 
and he himself weak with sickness, 
which was false, for he was very well, 
and had had none.” 

Prior to the Peace of Amiens in 1802 
our kings were crowned Kings of 
France as well as of Great Britain and 
Ireland, two persons being present to 
represent the Dukes of Aquitaine and 
Normandy. At the coronation of 
George I. two actors were selected to 
play the parts of the dukes, and they 
did homage to the king in the same 
manner as did the English peers. 

As the last appearance of the cham- 
pion was at the coronation banquet of 
George IV., the occasion may be deemed 
of sufficient interest to warrant the fol- 
lowing quotation from the London Mag- 
azine of the day: “After the soup the 
gates of the Hall were thrown open, 
and a noble flourish of trumpets an- 
nounced that the champion was about 
to enter. He advanced under the 
gateway on a piebald charger and clad 
in complete armor. The plumes in 
his helmet were tri-colored and very 
magnificent. He bore in his hand a 
steel gauntlet ready for the challenge. 
The Duke of Wellington was on his 
right hand and the Marquess of Angle- 
sea on his left. Having come into the 
Hall, the herald read the challenge: 
‘If any person of what degree soever, 
high or low, shall deny or gainsay our 
Sovereign Lord King George the 
Fourth, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, son and next heir to our Sov- 
ereign Lord George the Third, the last 
king deceased, to be right heir to the 
imperial crown of this United King- 
dom, or that he ought not to enjoy the 
same, here is his champion who saith 
that he lieth and is a false traitor, be- 
ing ready in person to combat with 
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him, and in this quarrel will adven- 
ture his life against him on what day 
soever he shall be appointed.’ At the 
conclusion of this challenge the cham- 
pion hurled the gauntlet on the floor. 
After a few seconds’ pause the herald 
took up the glove and delivered it to 
the squire, who kissed it and handed 
it to the champion. The same cere- 
mony was performed in the middle of 
the Hall and again at the foot of the 
royal platform. The king then drank 
his health and afterwards sent him the 
cup, and he, taking it, drank to the 
king.” 

Sir Walter Scott tells us that “the 
champion was a fine-looking youth, 
but bore a little too much the appear- 
ance of a maiden-knight to ve the chal- 
lenger of the world in the king’s be- 
half. He threw down his gauntlet, 
however, with becoming manhood, and 
showed as much horsemanship as the 
crowd of knights and squires around 
him would permit to be exhibited. His 
armor was in good taste, but his shield 
was out of all propriety, being a round 
rondache, or Highland target, a defen- 
sive weapon which it would be impos- 
sible to use on horseback, instead of a 
three-cornered or leather shield which 
in the time of the tilt was suspended 
around the neck. However,” he con- 
cludes, “‘the young lord of Scrivelsby 
looked and behaved extremely well.” 

An amusing incident, to which Sir 
Walter did not allude, occurred at this 
ceremony. The champion, in with- 
drawing from his sovereign’s presence, 
should have backed his horse out of 
the Hall so that his face should keep 
towards the king. To prevent any 
hitch at this part of the ceremony, the 
Duke of Wellington, who was acting 
as the Lord High Constable, had hired 
a specially trained horse from Astley’s 
Circus for Dymoke’s use; but through 
some unfortunate perversity the animal 
obstinately persisted in turning tail and 
backing towards the king, until it was 
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slued round in the opposite direction 
by the grooms. 

That the backing of the horses by 
the champion and his _ supporters 
should be graceful and free from any 
mishap had caused no little anxiety at 
the coronation of George III. To this 
end a dress rehearsal of this part of the 
ceremony had been held in Westmin- 
ster Hall by the champion and Lord 
Talbot the day before the coronation. 
The former rode a gray horse said to 
have been used by the king at the bat- 
tle of Dettingen, while Lord Talbot be- 
strode a very fine bay horse. Not- 
withstanding the precautions taken, 
Lord Talbot when entering the Hall be- 
side the champion could not prevent the 
animal from advancing backwards 
towards the king, and it was only with 
considerable difficulty that the attend- 
ants could induce it to advance in the 
orthodox fashion. His lordship was 
subjected to a considerable amount of 
chaff anent the incident, and after- 
wards fought a duel with John Wilkes 
for making it the subject of an un- 
palatable joke. 

At every coronation from that of 
Richard II. to George IV. a representa- 
tive of this ancient family has per- 
formed the duties: of royal champion. 
Sir Henry Dymoke, the seventeenth 
representative of the office, died in 
1865. His grandfather, John Dymoke, 
was champion to George III., but his 
father, the Rey. John Dymoke, being 
in Holy Orders at the time of the cor- 
onation of George IV., appointed his 
eldest son, the Henry Dymoke above 
mentioned, to act as his deputy. On 
the death of Sir Henry, his brother 
John succeeded to the championship, 
in which he was followed by his son, 
Lionel Henry Dymoke, who died and 
left a widow but no issue. At the 
coronation of William IV., owing to the 
parsimony of a Whig Government, the 
great banquet at Westminster Hall was 
dispensed with, and the champion was 


net called upon to perform his custom- 
ary duties. At the two following cor- 
onations this precedent was followed, 
although at the coronation of Edward 
VII. Frank Dymoke made appearance 
at the Court of Claims held at White- 
hall, and claimed, as owner of the 
manor of Scrivelsby, to appear as 
“champion of England,” and asked for 
the revival in his favor of the baron- 
etcy granted to his predecessor in the 
manor of Scrivelsby, in lieu of render- 
ing services at the last two coronations. 
The court, however, decided that it had 
no jurisdiction. 

In the church of Scrivelsby are many 
interesting monuments of the Dymoke 
family. Whilst the recent restoration 
of the building was in progress a skele- 
ton was discovered under the floor, the 
place of the head being occupied by a 
ball of clay. This is conjectured to 
be the remains of Sir Thomas Dymoke, 
who was beheaded by Edward IV. af- 
ter the battle of “‘Loosecoat Field.” 
fought near Stamford, when the fu- 
gitives threw away their coats to ex- 
pedite their flight. Since that time 
the Dymokes have been very zealous 
supporters of their sovereigns, and suf- 
fered for their loyalty, the representa- 
tive of the family at the time of the 
Commonwealth being fined two hun- 
dred pounds a year and also a sum of 
four thousand six hundred and sixty- 
three pounds for his “delinquency.” At 
the Restoration the champion was Sir 
Charles Dymoke, who was held in high 
esteem by Charles II.; he was knighted 
prior to fulfilling his office. His father, 
who died in 1644, bequeathed two thou- 
sand pounds (a large sum in those 
days) to Charles I. 

Standing before the entrance to the 
old baronial residence at Scrivelsby is 
the Lion Gateway, over which is a 
stone lion passant, indicative of the of- 
ficial hereditary honor of the house; 
and in the hall were formerly many of 
the suits of armor worn by the cham- 








pions, together with a large collection 
of champion cups. After the death of 
Sir Henry Dymoke much of this fine 
collection of armor was dispersed. In 
1877 a cap-A-pie suit of plate-armor and 
some horse-armor belonging to the late 
champion were purchased at Christie's 
for the collection at Windsor Castle. 
The cups had been bequeathed to 
Queen Victoria, but she afterwards be- 
stowed them on the succeeding cham- 
pion. 

The coronation ceremonies have in 
recent years been considerably cur- 
tailed to bring them more in accord 
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with modern ideas, but only at the 
cost of many services which were espe- 
cially interesting as illustrative of the 
customs of a bygone age. Among them 
has been the challenge of the royal 
champion, which was the most per- 
fect relic of feudal times, and one that 
had been carried out in its entirety for 
nearly eight centuries. It cannot but 
be a matter of regret that an office 
which is of such peculiar interest has 
not been retained among the many 
elaborate ceremonies which still attend 
the coronation of our sovereigns. 
Julian Strange. 





THE WILD HEART. 
By M. E, Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Martha could not make up her mind 
to go to bed at the usual hour, but tell- 
ing Miss Strickland she had a bit of 
sewing to finish, promised to join her 
presently. 

“You needn’t keep a light burning,” 
she said; “the moon is shining as bright 
as day—I shan’t want a candle when I 
come up.” 

Her hands, however, lay inert on her 
unfolded work after her aunt had left 
her; she sat gazing out into the still 
moonlit outer world. thinking, think- 
ing. 

Now she seemed to see David's ac- 
tive figure come swinging down the 
winding lane, and to hear his flute-like 
whistle; anon he was working in the 
garden, sitting back on his heels to 
gaze up at her as she tossed him the 
rose—that rose which he disdained to 
wear, which he had brushed aside as 
he had brushed her aside. Next she 


recalled the expression of his face 
when, forgetful of her pride, even of 
her womanly instincts, she had offered 
herself to him, begged of him his love 


and he had rejected her, not only with 
scorn but with abhorrence. 

Now she understood the reason of 
that abhorrence—she, who had thus 
degraded herself, was the widow of the 
man whom he had murdered; he hated 
her for the sake of his own misdeed. 
Yet he could forget both her and poor 
Dick, he could laugh-and talk and 
frolic—he could even return to the wild 
ways which had wrecked her life and 
threatened to work his own undoing. 

She had reached this point in her 
meditations when the sound of heavy 
steps accompanied by growling, inartic- 
ulate conversation reached her ears, 
and presently two figures halted by the 
garden gate. A little delay ensued 
while an evidently unaccustomed hand 
fumbled with the latch, and then the 
two proceeded with somewhat devious 
gait up the narrow path. 

The brilliant moonlight revealed to 
her that one of the figures was that of 
Sam Strange, while the man on his 
right was a certain Harry West, her 
husband’s cousin. At first she thought 
that both were the worse for drink, but 
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presently discovered that only Sam was 
in this condition, the other, though evi- 
dently excited, being quite sober. 

Harry, catching sight of her at the 
open window, stopped short. 

“Is that you, cousin Martha?” he ex- 
claimed. “I didn’t reckon on you 
being up so late. However, ‘tis maybe 
as well—we can get this young gentle- 
man indoor without disturbing your 
aunt.” 

“I'll open the door in a minute,” said 
Martha, “though I don’t think Sam 
Strange is fit to come into any decent 
house in the state he’s in.” 

Sam made some unintelligible protest 
in rejoinder, endeavoring to assume a 
dignified air, and almost overturning 
his supporter in consequence. 

“I’d let him lay on the sofa if I was 
you,” observed that individual, as he 
recovered his balance and hoisted Sam 
over the threshold. “We'll never get 
him upstairs.” 

Martha stood by until the youth was 
installed on the horsehgir-coveted couch 
in the living-room, an expression of 


’ deep disgust on her face. 


“I should think a respectable man 
like you ought to be ashamed to en- 
courage a lad of his years to make a 
beast of himself,” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. 

“Well, that’s a nice thing to say,” 
rejoined Harry. “It was but out of 
good nature I did help him home-along, 
else he might have been found smoth- 
ered in a ditch to-morrow. Besides, 
if I’m to believe what the young chap 
do say, it’s you yourself what drove 
him to it, cousin Martha. There, he’ve 
a-been carryin’ on awful. And up at 
the Cup o’ Genuine 'tis a very strange 
tale what he do tell, mind ye.” 

Even in the dim light of her ill- 
trimmed lamp she could note the 
eager inquiry in his eyes. 

“What do you mean?” she cried 
sharply. 

“Well, ‘twas a funny notion your 
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sending the chap to spy on his own sis- 
ter’s husband, and if I'd been him I’m 
dalled if I'd ha’ done what he did do. 
Blood’s thicker nor water—that’s what 
I do think, and that’s what I do mean 
to act on, if you don’t, cousin Martha.” 

“What do you mean?” repeated Mar- 
tha, this time more faintly, and with 
paling lips: it formed no part of her 
plan to allow herself to be forestalle:. 

“Why, poor Dick was my cousin, as 
you do know, and the man what killed 
him had a tattoo-mark on the right arm 
of two crossed flags and an anchor. 
It seems that the husband o’ Miss Tan- 
sine Strange—I don't call her Mrs. 
Davidge, ye see, for I'm not so sure 
she’s a right to that name—it do seen: 
that he’s marked on the right arm in 
the same way. I d’ ‘low you'd some 
notion o’ that, and sent up Master Sam 
to make sure.” 

Martha did not answer. ; 

“I d’ “low you don’t mean to let the 
matter rest there,” went on Harry. 

“I don’t know what I mean to do,” 
answered she, after a long pause. 

“If the man’s going about what killed 
Dick West, somebody did ought to 
make a move,” insisted he. “Justice 
is justice—and then there’s the reward. 
I shouldn't wonder but what that mid 
be had yet.” 

The reward! Martha knew what her 
reward should be. Harry's insinu- 
ation infuriated her. 

“This is not time to be talking over 
such things,” she cried angrily. “We 
can make some plan to-morrow. “Tis 
time for you to be off home, anyhow.” 

“If I was to take the trouble off your 
hands, you an’ me mid share’’—the 
man was beginning, when with a thrust 
of her vigorous arm she pushed him 
out of the house, shutting the door be- 
hind him. 

As she was closing and bolting the 
window he pressed his face against 
the pane. 

“I can see how ‘tis,” he called out; 
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“you do want to keep it all for your- 
self, but I - 

Martha did not wait to hear the rest 
of the sentence. She jerked down 
the blind and banged the shutters to. 
After a moment or two she heard 
Harry’s heavy steps move along the 
flagged path and gradually lose them- 
selves in the distance. 

She sat down, apparently oblivious 
of Sam’s presence, though the little 
room was echoing with the sound of 
his stertorous breathing, and, after a 
brief interval, dismissed the irritating 
memory of Harry West's repulsive 
greed. She wanted no blood-money— 
but she wanted justice; it was she 
alone who had beeu injured by David 
Chant, and it was she alone who should 
by rights encompass his destruction. 

“If you heard the way he's been 
carrying on,” Harry had said, alluding 
to Sam; perhaps Harry was aot the 
only one to hear and resolve to take 
action on Sam's revelatiuns. 

Perhaps some friend of Tamsine or 
her husband might be even now hurry- 
ing to warn David and thes balk her 
of her vengeance. 

Extinguishing her light, she opened 
the door and stood a moment or two 
hesitating. Everything was still, yet 
it seemed to her that the air was full 
of voices, that the very rustling of the 
leayes whispered the secret which was 
no longer hers. If David Chant should 
be ever now preparing to escape! 

She closed the door noiselessly be- 
hind her, crept down the path, passed 
through the littie gate, and soon found 
herself making her way upwards to the 
downs. 

David Chant must not escape! 
Strange’s would be surrounded by the 
police soon after daybreak—and mean- 
while she herself would keep watch. 
She would take note of his every move- 
ment and would track him whitherso- 
ever he went. 

Thus at the very hour when David 
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hearkened to the seductive call of the 
woods, his enemy, following the 
promptings of her own vengeful heart, 
was impelled to draw near to his dwell- 
ing. 

Crouching in the thick clump of 
gorse, in the shadow of which David 
had lain on that sunny Sunday midway 
in his courtship, she watched and lis- 
tened. She could not, from her place 
of ambush, see the figures moving in 
the attic, but she heard the voices of 
husband and wife, though she was un- 
able to distinguish what they said. 

It was past midnight—how came they 
to be astir at this hour? She listened 
in tense eagerness, and presently 
heard, without identifying, the light 
pattering of feet of the roe deer as 
they pursued their course to the wood. 
Another moment she was alert, almost 
springing from her lair as she noted 
David's hurrying feet upon the wooden 
stairs, the bang of the house-door, the 
whistle. In yet another moment she 
saw the two flying figures of man and 


dog climb the prow and vanish into the 


night. Leaping to her feet, she was 
instantly on their track. It was hope- 
less to compete with the extraordinary 
fleetness of the pair, yet for a time at 
least she got occasional glimpses of 
their forms, flitting almost noiselessly 
in and out of copses and furze clumps. 
At length they vanished into the 
wood proper, and Martha, pausing 
breathless, owned herself defeated. 
Leaning against a tree on the out- 
skirts of the plantation, she asked her- 
self what she should do next. The 
presence of the dog reassured her to 
some extent. Had David's object been 
to escape from justice he would cer- 
tainly not have chosen « companion 
which must at once lead to his identifi- 
eation; he was simply at Lis old tricks 
—poaching on a _ night particularly 
adapted for the purpose. If she 
waited with patience at this spot, 
which commanded a full view of the 
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downs, she would no doubt presently 
descry him returning with his booty, 
and, following up her plan, would con- 
tinue to keep him in sight until her 
end was attained. 

Sitting down under her tree, she 
waited, taking note neither of the wild 
life stirring about her nor of that part 
of nature which seemed to slumber in 
the midnight stillness. 

The night birds were abroad, rabbits 
were feeding but a stone’s throw away 
from her, somewhere in the rear of the 
copse a little stream was trickling; but 
the breeze had died down and the 
leaves over her head were motionless; 
the tufts of rank grass in the neighbor- 
hood of the copse stood with spears 
pointing upwards—tiny rigid blades of 
silver such as fairy warriors might 
have grasped. 

Martha sat hugging her knees, turn- 
ing her head occasionally from one side 
to the other, but making no further at- 
tempt to move. 

By-and-by the moon set and the 
night was lighted only by myriads of 
stars, and then there came a kind of 
sigh passing through the wood, lifting 
the hair from Martha’s forehead, mak- 
ing the grasses rustle; a bird note 
sounded, and then another, and an- 
other; there were stirrings among the 
boughs, flutterings of small birds, rat- 
tlings of heavier wings; then, as the 
breeze freshened, more distant 
branches creaked and groaned, one 
near the heart of the wood grating 
upon its fellows with almost irritating 
persistency. 

Martha looked about her with fresh 
alertness. The grass out there in the 
open, even the leaves over her head 
were beginning to take color; the day 
was on the point of breaking. 

Suddenly on her quick ear fell the 
report of a gun-shot followed after an 
interval by the sound for which she 
had been waiting during all these 
hours—the sound of running feet. 
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Springing up, she rushed to the en- 
trance of the glade, and, looking down 
its long dusky length, saw a man’s 
figure emerge and pause, outlined 
against the growing radiance. 

He was carrying a burden of some 
kind across his shoulder and was fol- 
lowed by a deerhound. Depositing his 
load on the ground, he began to reload 
his gun, Martha observing him with 
straining eyes and ears. The opera- 
tion appeared to be of a complicated 
nature. He drew first one object and 
then another from his pockets, and 
presently there came the rattle and tap 
of a ramrod. The widow caught her 
breath quickly; the gun was a muzzle- 
loader! 

Now there came a shout a long way 
off from the direction of the keeper’s 
house, and the man, catching up his 
burden, which she now saw to be a 
roe-buck, set off running, and followed 
by the hound, which almost seemed to 
dance along, disappeared into the un- 
dergrowth. 

Martha made a few irresolute steps 
to right and to left, uncertain which 
course to pursue. If she ran to warn 
the keeper David would have disap- 
peared by the time they got upon his 
track; on the other hand, how futile it 
would be for her to pursue him her- 
self! Did not Keeper Meatyard say 
that once Davidge took to running he 
could distance both man and beast? A 
woman would certainly have no chance 
of overtaking him. In her frenzy she 
did not ask herself what she should 
do if she did come up with him, how 
her strength could cope with his. 
Her one dread was that, in his en- 
deavor to elude the keeper, he should 
give the slip to the police. 

Suddenly an inspiration came to her; 
the old lime-kiln where he and Tam- 
sine had hidden from Shepherd Cornick 
with such success—what more natural 
than that he should now make for the 
same harbor! He might lurk there ip 
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safety until immediate danger was 
past, and even leave his quarry there 
until he could return under cover of 
the darkness to fetch it. Unless the 
keeper had actually seen him or the dog, 
he might suppose it to be impossible to 
verify his suspicions. But David 
Chant should not escape justice if 
Martha West could help it! 

Even while these thoughts passed 
through her brain she had begun to 
run, her wrathful desire seeming to 
lend her wings. Here was the oak 
wood now, here was the path which led 
downward to the chalk-pit; yonder the 
clump of gorse and briar behind 
which she had hidden. 

Running round the brink of the hol- 
low till she reached the top of the kiln, 
and drawing aside the brambles, she 
looked hastily down; he was not there 
yet. If she should have gone on a 
wild-goose chase after all! 

No! here was the sound of running 
feet again; perhaps in order to mislead 
the keeper David was purposely ap- 
proaching his goal by a _ circuitous 
track. 

Martha had only just time to dart 
across to her former place of ambush 
when he came in sight, running very 
swiftly, yet with a smile on his face. 

Instead of following the winding path 
which led downwards to the bottom 
of the hollow, he made straight for the 
edge, and laying his gun carefully 
down within a yard of Martha’s hand, 
pushed the dog over the steep side, say- 
ing to him the while with a laugh, 
“Over you go, old chap. That was a 
near shave. Isn’t this fun!” 

Martha, crouching in her lair, 
glanced from the gun, which she in- 
stantly recognized as that which had 
brought death to her young husband, 
to the face of his destroyer—excited, 
gleeful, evidently revelling in the ad- 


venture. 
“Fun!” 
With incredible quickness she seized 


the gun, leaped to her feet, and just as 
David was about to let himself down 
into the hollow, sent the charge into 
his body. 

It seemed to her that his eyes were 
still full of laughter during the second 
which intervened before he and the 
little buck rolled together into the pit. 

She paused for a moment, thunder- 
struck at her own deed, then, in an 
access of wild terror, flung the gun 
from her and fled from the wood. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Tamsine remained kneeling by the 
attic window after David had left 
her. She wept long, and an occasional 
sob still shook her as she watched the 
night, hoping always to hear the re- 
turning steps of her husband. Her 
eyes, heavy with tears, took note at 
length of how the surface of the dewy 
down grass became silvery gray in the 
morning twilight. She saw a spar- 
row or two flit out of the hedge and a 
starling preening himself on the apex 
of the cornstack, chattering meanwhile. 
“He will soon be home now,” she 
thought. And then, suddenly, she 
knew not how, she fell asleep, her 
head resting on her arms, which were 
folded on the narrow sill. 

Presently a shot rang out, reverber- 
ating over the silent downs. 

Tamsine sprang up, broad awake, to 
find that day had fully dawned, and 
that the cheerful bustle of the outdoor 
world had begun. Fowls were cluck- 
ing in the yard, pigs grunting, old Bob 
rattling his chain; and here was Shep- 
herd Cornick descending the slope with 
Jack at his heels—and she was not 
dressed. 

She rose from her knees, stooping 
lest Cornick should chance to raise his 
eyes and behold her still in her night 
gear, but as she entered her own room 
she heard, to her surprise, the shep- 
herd’s voice sounding from beneath her 
open window. 
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“Mrs. Davidge, Mrs. Davidge,”—and 
then, earnestly, “‘Tamsine.” 

Having muffled herself in a cloak, 
she looked out:— 

“What is it, Tim?” 

“Is your husband awake?” 

“Yes, but—he isn’t here. He's gone 
out.” 

“Lard! of all the unlucky—where 
to?” 

“I don’t exactly know,” faltered she. 
“He went towards the woods—before 
daybreak.” 

The shepherd clacked his tongue; 
Tamsine saw that his freckled face 
was pale. 

“Look—see,” he said, “we must get 
hold o’ him somehow. ‘They'll be up 
here lookin’ for him afore we can turn 
round.” 

“What!” gasped she, falling back 
against the wall. 

“There, poor soul, it’s all come out 
about—well, you know what, I fancy. 
’Twas that good-for-nothin’ brother o’ 
yours gettin’ drinkin’ an’ talkin’ about 
Davidge at the Cup o’ Genuine last 
night— about the mark on his arm, ye 
know. And Dick West’s cousin Harry 
did chance to be there, an’ they do 
tell me he’s gone off already to Brans- 
ton for the police.” 

“Oh, merciful God!” gasped Tam- 
sine, clasping her hands. She had no 
tears now. 

“There, ye must keep up, my dear,” 
said Cornick brokenly for his heart 
was wrung for the young forlorn crea- 
ture. “But we mustn’t lose a minute. 
We must search for him all roads. 
Have ye no notion at all where he mid 
be?” 

Then, as she shook her head, “Maybe 
the dog ’ud find him.” 

“He took Swift with him,” rejoined 
she. “I think he’s gone after the deer, 
Tim. Ye know they little roe deer 
what's up in the big wood? Last night 
he chanced to look out an’ see two or 
three o’ ‘em crossing the downs. 


They'd been feedin’ i’ the patch o’ oats 
over yonder. a 

“Well, then,” interrupted Tim, “I'll 
run up to the big wood so fast as I can, 
an’ go round by Holl Wood if I don’t 
meet en; he mid come back that way, 
but you'd best bide here in case he 
gives me the slip. Pack him out o’ 
this so quick as you can.” 

“I will, I will,” groaned she. “Oh, 
Tim, hurry, hurry! No, wait; I'll gie 
ye some money— he’ll want that—an’ a 
bit o’ food.” 

Drawing her cloak about her, she 
hurried downstairs and unlocked the 
drawer which held such loose cash as 
she kept in the house, and having has- 
tily wrapped up some bread and meat, 
thrust the whole into Cornick’s hand. 

“He'll have to write when he can, 
so as I mid join him,” she said breath- 
lessly. 

Cornick turned away, carrying with 
him the memory of the bare-footed, 
girlish figure, with the dark hair fall- 
ing about such a white, terrified face. 
Tamsine’s blue eyes, so piteous now, 
seemed to haunt him. 

“God help her!” he said, and he drew 
‘the back of his hand across his own 
eyes as he broke into a shambling run. 

Tamsine dressed with all speed, and 
then took up her post at the attic win- 
dow, scanning the downs as she had 
scanned them during the long hours of 
the night. Which would approach 
first, she asked herself—the dark forms 
of the police who came to drag her 
husband back to captivity, or David's 
young, careless figure, strolling home- 
wards in ignorance of his impending 
doom? What she dreaded most of all 
was that both should appear simulta- 
neously, and that the pursuers should 
catch sight of their victim before she 
had time to warn him. As this 
thought struck her she turned from the 
window, and running downstairs and 
out of the house, climbed to the top of 
that fold of down which sheltered it, 
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whence she could obtain a view of 
both approaches to the house. 

All at once her heart stood still. 
Something was moving yonder in the 
brake—now it emerged from it—a fly- 
ing shape—the dog, David’s dog, came 
galloping towards her, rapidly cover- 
ing the ground by his immense 
strides; but Tamsine saw that he was 
alone, and soon perceived that the ani- 
mal’s long-sighted eyes had taken note 
of her presence and that he was mak- 
ing straight for her. 

Now he was upon her, almost knock- 
ing her over in the violence of his on- 
slaught, his great paws on her shoul- 
ders, his hot breath on her face, his 
eyes glowing almost red with eager- 
ness. Then in a moment she went 
staggering back as Swift leaped aside, 
and wheeling, turned in the direction 
whence he had come; bounded forward, 
and then returned, gazing at her be- 
seechingly, making a two 
towards the wood, and evincing an un- 
mistakable desire that she should fol- 
low him. 

“Good Swift, clever Swift! cried 
she, tears springing to her eyes in grat- 
itude to the dumb creature who was 
her husband’s friend. 

David had doubtless heard of his 
danger and was in hiding, and the 
faithful beast had come to show her his 
whereabouts. 

They ran along together, the dog 
leaping in advance, but always return- 
ing, Tamsine’s feet carrying her with a 
swiftness lent to her by the extremity 
of fear and desire. 

The dog made straight for the oak 
wood, and presently took a sharp turn 
to the left, then wheeled to see if Tam- 
sine were following. 

“Of course!” exclaimed she, 


step or 


‘*he’s 


gone to the old lime-kiln—I mid ha’ 
knowed that ’ud be the very place he’d 
choose.” 

The dog disappeared over the lip of 
the hollow, and she came hurrying af- 
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ter, her eyes fixed on the arched en- 
trance to the kiln, so that she tripped 
and almost fell over an unexpected ob- 
stacle in the path. 

It was a gun, David’s own gun, 
thrown down in full view of any pass- 
er-by. She was about to stoop and 
pick it up when a whine from the dog 
made her look round. He had not 
approached the kiln, but had run round 
the tangles of briars beside which the 
path wound. She could see him 
crouching on his haunches beside some- 
thing. 

With a cry she hastened forward. 
There, on the thyme-grown bank where 
they had so often sat together, lay Da- 
vid, one arm lying feebly across the 
neck of the great hound, his head pil- 
lowed on the russet flank of a dead roe 
deer. 

His eyes met hers as she approached, 
and he smiled faintly, but she knew 
that there was death in his face, even 
before, on throwing herself down be- 
side him, she saw that the mossy 
sward where he lay was dyed red. 

“Oh, David,” she gasped, “David, 
they’ve shot ye an’ left ye here to die. 
Oh! my God, could anyone be so cruel 
as that!” 

“No, no,” he said feebly—* ‘twas my 
own gun.” 

Even in that supreme moment he 
maintained the resolution he had taken 
with regard to the two women; he 
would not betray Martha nor trouble 
his wife. 

But Tamsine’s face was now con- 
vulsed with an awful fear; her mind 
was still running on his pursuers, and 
she fancied that he had destroyed him- 
self, according to the threat often made 
in former days, rather than allow him- 
self to fall alive into their hands. 

“Oh, may God forgive ye, my poor 
love!” she groaned. “Is it possible 
you've taken your own life?’ He 
smiled again, with even something of 
gentle amusement, such as she had 
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often seen evoked by her simple 
speeches. 

“An’ why should I do that?” he mur- 
mured. “Me that was so happy.” 

He knew nothing—he need never 
know! Thank God for that. 

She threw her arms about him and 
kissed him, unable to speak, and he 
kissed her back with the remnant of 
his strength. 

“Yes,” he went on, “we've been 
very happy, haven’t we? Yet I @ 
‘low if I'd ha’ lived I mid _ ha’ 
brought you trouble, love. I was 
startin’ to gie ye trouble even now— 
How long was we together afore that 
Sunday when I seed thik little 
buck?” 

“Three weeks,” answered she, with 
an irrepressible sob. 

“Three weeks,” he echoed. “Well— 
we've a-had those three weeks, haven’t 
we?—an’ now I’ve a-had to pay my 
reckonin’.” 

A shudder shook her frame. It 
seemed to her for the moment as if 
David had been struck down in the 
very act of revolt by an avenging 
Heaven, the stiffening form of the dead 
deer bearing witness to his misdeeds. 
In some inexplicable way he had doubt- 
less injured himself with his gun. The 
fate which had overtaken him was the 
direct consequence of his own sin. To 
her untutored mind, now clouded by 
sorrow, the slaughter of the innocent 
animal, the direct breach of the law, 
was a crime differing only in degree 
from the act which had originally cut 
off David from existence amid his fel- 
lows. Her heart stood still within her 
for a moment, and then her faith, 
strong and living for all its simplicity, 
came to her rescue. 

“There’s mercy above,” she said; 
“God's good.” ° 

“Yes, He’s good,” he acquiesced. “I 
did pray ye might come to me—I was 
afeared I’d have to go wi’out sayin’ 
good-bye, but He let ye come. An’ 


you're good—you showed me all the 
good I ever knowed.” 

Tamsine sat up, rallying all her 
strength. If indeed she had been able 
to help him in the past, surely she 
could help him now. 

Gently edging herself into the place 
hitherto occupied by the dead roe, she 
pillowed her husband’s head on her lap, 
and bending over him, looked into his 
eyes. 

“°Tis true, 'tis true that God’s good, 
David,” she said earnestly. “He'll 
forgive ye if ye turn to Him. There’s 
no sins so great that He won't forgive 
them. He did say Himself—even if 
they was red as scarlet——” 

David looked up with eyes already 
dim; his lips moved, and she bent 
closer to catch what he said. 

“4 thread o’ scarlet,” he murmured. 
“*Thy lips as a thread o’ scarlet, an’ 
thy speech comely.’ That’s in your 
song, Tamsine.” 

“Oh, David, David,” she exclaimed, 
almost voicelessly. “You mustn't think 
o’ me now-—think o’ God, the great God 
you're a-goin’ to meet. David, dear 
David, lift yourself up to Him!” 

Her tears dropped upon his face, but 
he was smiling. 

“You—lift me up,” he said. 

Drawing this inert form a little 
higher into her embrace so that his 
head rested on her bosom, she raised 
her voice in obedience to a sudden in- 
spiration, and began to sing. 

She forgot all about the threatened 
advent of the police; in that solemn 
moment she scarcely realized her own 
overwhelming sorrow; she only thought 
of David’s ebbing life and that it be- 
hoved her to make the most of the few 
moments that remained to turn his 
thoughts to higher things. And Da- 
vid had always loved to hear her sing. 

Sitting there, with her world crum- 
bling to ruins about her, she put the 
whole intensity of her faith and love 
into the words which were to be the 
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last he should hear on earth. Her 

voice steadied itself after the first few 

bars and floated upwards, piercingly 

sweet— 

“When other comforts fail, and helpers 
flee 

Help of the helpless, O, abide with me.” 


The silence of the oak copse was in- 
vaded by many tramping feet, and 
birds flew shrieking from the boughs 
as a number of tall, helmeted forms 
forced their way into their quiet para- 
dise. 

As the police, led by Harry West, ad- 
vunced, spreading themselves out in 
line, they became conscious of a cu- 
rious and unexpected sound—a girl’s 
voice high and clear, singing in rhyth- 
mical cadence a hymn which was fa- 
miliary to them all. Then a sudden dis- 
ecrd was introduced by the deep baying 
of a hound. 

“Dalled if that his dog!” ex- 
claimed Harry, as a gray, shaggy form 
lenped upwards apparently out of a 
tangle of briars. 

“Well, he must be a pretty cool 
hand,” rejoined a constable. “He's 
gone out for a morning stroll, seem- 
ingly, wi’ his wife an’ his dog, too.” 

“Hush!” said another, who had 
wilked a step or two in advance. 
“There’s a kind o’ hollow here—that’s 
where the dog come from. I believe 
we've got him all right.” 

In obedience to the directions of 
their leader the men surrounded the 
pit, and drawing close to the edge, 
peered in. The dog, suddenly silent, 
shrunk back to its master’s feet and 
the girl, still supporting his motionless 
form, continued her clear, unwavering 
singing. 

As they stared aghast, she stopped, 
glanced downwards at the face which 
rested on her breast and drew the lids 
over the unseeing eyes. 

Then she looked up at the ring of 
curious faces with a sort of smile. 
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“You may take him now,” she said. 

For indeed the Wild Heart was quiet 
at last. 

EPILOGUE. 

About four years later a woman was 
making her way rapidly along the 
rough grass-grown lane which led from 
Chudbury to the downs, when a sudden 
turn brought her face to face with a 
farm cart, on the shaft of which a 
freckle-faced, sandy-bearded man was 
sitting. The horse was cropping the 
wayside grass and the cart itself was 
pushed back under the shadow of the 
tangled growth which bordered it. 
The driver had dropped the reins and 
was placidly smoking on his perch. 

It was a May day, very soft and 
mild, with a light breeze lifting the 
tendrils of wild rose and honeysuckle 
which festooned the hedge. 

The woman, after one keen glance in 
the man’s face, was about to pass on. 
when she suddenly wheeled and paused 
beside him. 

“Is that you, Shepherd Cornick?” 

He took his pipe out of his mouth 
and stared before replying. 

“Well, there, if ’tisn’t Mrs. West! 
Us thought ye was dead an’ buried, 
Mrs. West, nobody hearin’ from ye for 
so long.” 

She hesitated, patting the horse's 
neck idly for a moment, and then look- 
ing up with sudden fierceness. 

“P’raps it would be better for me if 
I was,” she answered, “but I’m alive— 
an’ likely to live, though there’s not a 
soul that cares whether I do or not.” 

“Well, poor Miss Strickland did take 
it very unkind you goin’ off like that,” 
Cornick was beginning. when she inter- 
rupted him:— 

“Oh, I know all about that—every- 
body’s been telling me, but it can’t be 
helped now, and anyhow I don’t care 
what anybody thinks of me,” she added 
defiantly. 

“Ah!” said Cornick. commiseratingly. 
“You was i’ hopes o’ findin’ the poor 
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wold body alive when you come home, 
but o’ course nobody could write an’ 
tell ye about her bein’ took bad, seein’ 
as ye never gave no address.” 

“Of course they couldn't,” she 
agreed, without answering his implied 
question. “Are you working up at 
Strange’s still?’ she went on sharply. 

“Ees,” said the shepherd, tapping his 
pipe on the edge of the cart. “My 
mother bides there now to keep Mrs. 
Chant company, an’ I do work for her 
same as ever.” 

“Mrs. Chant!” echoed Martha, with 
a changed expression. 

“Ees,” rejoined Cornick. “She do feel 
it right to call herself by her husband’s 
real name.” 

“I should have thought she'd have 
been ashamed,” said Martha harshly. 

A slow flush mounted in the man’s 
weather-beaten face. 

“She’s no call to be ashamed,” he 
cried, “an’ she do know it. There’s 
nobody but what do respect her an’ 
think well of her.” 

He looked at 
ingly, and went on 
heat— 

“You was never her friend, Mrs. 
West, an’ there’s nobody hereabouts 
but what thought it cruel hard o’ ye to 
gie notice to the Darchester police. 
Breakin’ thik poor young thing’s heart 
wouldn't ha’ brought your husband 
back to ye, an’ there’s many a one ‘ull 
pass t’other side o° the road rather than 
speak to Harry West—but in the end 
neither one nor t’other o’ ye done any 
mischief, for the poor chap shot hisself 
accidental wi’ his own gun afore either 
lot o’ the police could get en.” 

“Yes, I read about that in the paper,” 
said Martha, in a strangled voice. 

At this juncture certain rustling 


Martha challeng- 
with increasing 


sounds proceeded from the straw at 
the bottom of the cart, and Cornick im- 
mediately lowered his voice. 

“There, I didn't ought to ha’ spoke so 
loud wi’ the child so sound asleep.” 
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“What child?” 
falling back. 
“Why the 


ejaculated Martha, 


mistress’s—little David 


Chant. There, he’s awake, sure 
enough—come an’ show yourself, 
Davy.” 


Two chubby, sunburnt hands laid 
hold of the rim of the cart, and were 
presently surmounted by the laughing 
face of a little boy about three years 
old, a bonny little fellow, with a skin 
that was ruddy as an apple and downy 
as a peach, and crisp curls of very dark 
hair. From beneath the black, finely- 
pencilled eyebrows looked a pair of 
eyes, clear and fearless, of the color of 
a hazel sapling in spring. 

“His eyes.” gasped Martha, 
eyes!” 

“Aye,” agreed the shepherd, “they're 
his father’s eyes, sure enough. Ia 
‘low old Maister Cosh ’ud turn i’ his 
grave if he was to know that the next 
owner o’ Strange’s was to be a boy wi’ 
eyes like a hawk’s, instead o’ a blue- 
eyed maid what he did always fancy 
there.” 

“Let I drive, Daddy Cornick.” said 
the child, reaching for the reins. 

“Daddy!” exclaimed Martha, laugh- 
ing harshly. “Is that how the wind 
blows? Are you going to marry the 
convict’s widow?” 

“The wind doesn't blow nohow at 
all,” rejoined the shepherd stolidly. 
“As for convict’s widow, I'd be proud 
an’ glad to have her if she could bring 
her mind round to me, an’ [’ll tell you 
straight out, Mrs. West, as I've axed 
her time an’ again. But I’ve allus had 
the same answer, an’ now I'll ax her 
no more. This little chap did call me 
Daddy of his own accord, an’ I do take 
it as an honor as he should, an’ I'll 
work for him an’ his mother faithful 
so long as I do live an’ never think o’ 
bein’ nothin’ better nor their sarvent. 
Ees, Davy, Daddy Cornick ‘ull let ye 
drive. ‘Tis gettin’ on for dinner- 
time, an’ mammzy ‘ull be lookin’ out for 
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ye. Can I give ye a lift anywheres in 
this direction, Mrs. West?” 

“No, thank you,” answered she. “I 
only just chanced to stroll up this way. 
I don’t know why I did—I don’t know 
why I came to Chudbury—but it’s seen 
the last of me now. Nobody’ll ever 
set eyes on me in these parts again.” 

The cart went jolting on up the in- 
cline, and Martha, standing still, gazed 
after it. 

“*Mammy’ll be looking out for ye,’” 
she repeated. “She’s had David’s love 
—an’ now she's got his memory and his 
child. And I’ve nothing!” 


Meanwhile Cornick, jogging up the 
road, decided to keep his encounter 
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with Mrs. West a secret from his mis- 
tress. 

“'T would maybe hurt her to think o’ 
that hard-hearted ’ooman bein’ so near 
the innocent child,” he said to himself. 
“It did make I feel queer to see the 
way she did look at en, but there, she'll 
never trouble us again.” 

“Daddy Cornick,” said little David 
again, “isn’t this nice, Daddy Cor- 
nick?” 

“Turr’ble nice, sonny,” he rejoined. 
“Daddy Cornick! Well, ’tis somethin’ 
to be a daddy, even if ye be never to 
have a son 0’ your own. I'll never 
have no wife, an’ that poor soul up 
yonder ‘ull be a widder all her days— 
but for all that there’s the child be- 
tween us, thanks be!” 


END 
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For the first time I journeyed to 
Damascus by train. Not that the rail- 
way from Beyrout was an innovation 
—it had existed long before I knew 
Syria; but I had always ridden in to 
Damascus out of the eastern or the 
southern deserts, or marched over the 
passes of Anti-Libanus with my cara- 
van. No doubt these are the best 
ways of approaching the Arab capital, 
but the railway is not without its 
charm, nor, in mid-winter, without its 
advantages. Before we were half-way 
up the steeps of Lebanon the snow was 
falling thickly round us; when we 
reached the summit, the long opposing 
ridge of Anti-Libanus rose up before us 
a barrier of dazzling white; the hollow 
plain of Ccele-Syria was snow-be- 
sprinkled, and to the south Mount Her- 
mon gleamed frostily in the January 
sun. A wintry landscape. My com- 
panion in the railway-carriage drew his 
thick brown cloak more closely about 
him, and for the twentieth time he 
asked me whether I thought he would 


be able to get a glass of tea at the 
next station. 

“Effendim,” I replied (also for the 
twentieth time), “the Arabs know not 
tea, but coffee will be found.” 

He wrinkled up his old face into a 
patient smile and proceeded to expose 
to me in voluble Turkish the superior 
comfort of travel in his country, which 
was Persia, where there was not a 
posting-house but would supply you 
with the desired refreshment at an in- 
stant’s notice; and with that he re 
lapsed into his mother tongue and re- 
cited verses from the poets, wherein I 
caught the words snow and tulip, and 
guessed therefrom that they referred to 
the manifold beauties of nature. He 
had engaged my sympathies from the 
moment his servant had bundled him 
and his immense hold-all, his sole lug- 
gage, into the train at Beyrout. No 
sooner had he given me the salutation 
and settled himself breathlessly into 
his corner than he composed his coun- 


tenance and _ recited the morning 
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prayer. When his religious obligations 
were fulfilled we contrived to hold 
some converse, what with my scanty 
Turkish and his yet scantier French. 

“My age.” said he abruptly, “is six- 
ty-five; I think you must be thirty.” 

I left it at that, since it seemed to 
satisfy him,—it represents a heavy 
weight of years for a woman to carry 
in the East,—and he took up the mat- 
ter in French and repeated contentedly, 
“Soixante-cing; terente, terente, ter- 
ente,” I wondering meanwhile whether 
all the information he gathered on his 
journey were equally valuable and 
trustworthy. He pressed upon me por- 
tions of the bread and sour curds and 
goat’s-milk cheese which, in default of 
tea, he purchased at every halting- 
place, and was much grieved because I 
would not share with him the joys of 
his hubble-bubble. He, too, was going 
to Damascus: he would be obliged if I 
would tell him which was the most 
commodious hotel. I satisfied him on 
this head to the best of my ability. 

The curds and cheese had not blunted 
my appetite, as I found when we 
stopped at the half-way station of Ray- 
yak, where lunch was awaiting us at 
the buffet. Immediately after leaving 
Rayyak we entered the narrow gorges 
of Anti-Libanus, through which I had 
ridden a couple of times on former 
journeys. The tiny villages huddled 
against the flanks of the hills had a fa- 
miliar air; in spite of the railway they 
are still very remote from civilization, 
and their inhabitants belong to a Mos- 
lem sect which is noted for fanaticism 
and ignorance. But the prospect 
changed when we had topped the sum- 
mit of the pass and run down to Zebe- 
dani, famous for its apples,—I had 
camped in its orchards when they were 
as white with scattered blossom as 
they were now white with snow. My 
Persian friend scrambled out and 
bought me a basket of the fruit: small 
and rather tasteless it is, for all its re- 
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nown. From Zebedani the line fol- 
lows the course of the Barada, the 
Abana of Naaman, through a cleft 
where the rocks are honeycombed with 
ancient tombs, and so down a wind- 
ing valley rich in fruit-gardens and 
poplar groves, gray and leafless now, 
against the gray and snow-flecked wall 
of the hills. The gods of rock and 
stream had been worshipped here: I 
should not have liked to confess to my 
pious companion that I had once poured 
out a libation of curds over the Roman 
masonry of a small temple platform on 
the hillside, where, below a rushing 
spring, Many a passer-by before me 
and before the Romans had given due 
meed of thanks and praise. 

My thoughts were brought back from 
prehistoric sacrifice by the insistent 
present. We had drawn up at a sta- 
tion, and from out the carriage next 
to mine a boy—he was little more— 
wearing the uniform of a private sol- 
dier was alighting. He kept the mus- 
cles of his round beardless face under 
the strictest control; not a sign of emo- 
tion did he exhibit, although a large 
family party and all his village friends, 
including the station porter, were 
eagerly watching his descent on to the 
platform. Before he would allow him- 
self to embrace his father (the rela- 
tionship was not difficult to guess) he 
turned back anxiously to the carriage 
and received from the hands of his 
fellow-travellers his miscellaneous 
baggage—bundles tied up in cotton 
handkerchiefs, nondescript packages, 
together with a number of large earth- 
enware jars, such as the Syrian cot- 
tager uses for the storing of his drink- 
ing water. These jars, being of a highly 
brittle nature, required delicate hand- 
ling, and it was not till they had all 
been placed carefully in a row by the 
lean and weather-beaten old peasant 
who was to be the happy recipient of 
them, that father and son had leisure 
to greet each other with a kiss on 
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either cheek. Then came the turn of 
the porter; next various smal] males 
(younger brothers, perhaps, of the gal- 
lant soldier) were embraced with much 
solemnity, and finally a selection of the 
onlookers was similarly honored. 
Meanwhile the mother—you had only 
to see the beaming satisfaction that ir- 
radiated her face, and the eyes that 
followed every movement of the newly- 
arrived passenger, to know that she 
was the mother-—stood in the centre of 
the crowd, a stout woman end a plain, 
except for the happiness that illumined 
her. She bided her time, but just as 
the train moved away I saw the boy 
go up to her and throw his arms round 
her, and the double kiss was given not 
once but over and over again. Then 
suddenly I realized the significance of 
the scene. They were Christians, these 
people. That fat old peasant woman 
with the unveiled face had not come 
out of a Moslem harem, and they were 
welcoming back their soldier son, the 
first Christian soldier I had set eyes 
on in the Ottoman Empire. I leaned 
back in my seat with a gasp of sur- 
prise, and if my Turkish had been 
more fluent I would gladly have con- 
fided my feelings to the Persian. 
Christian soldiers! why, of course, I 
knew that the law enjoining Christians 
to serve in the army had been passed 
eighteen months ago, yet its actual exe- 
cution seemed nothing short of a mira- 
cle. How often have we not been told 
that the Moslem army is the lynch- 
pin of Moslem supremacy, that the 
Khalif can only be defended by those 
who believe in his spiritual as well as 
in his temporal authority, that no 
Christian can be trusted to follow 
where a Moslem officer leads nor any 
Moslem to follow a Christian, and 
here were these worn-out sophistries 
fading away before the simple human 
presence of a recruit embracing his 
mother. Yet so conservative is the 


mind of woman that I did not quite re- 
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cover from astonishment till after the 
second encounter with the Christian 
soldiery. I was standing in the shop 
of a Damascene photographer when the 
door opened and four privates entered. 
The photographer kept us waiting, and 
I fell into talk with him who stood 
nearest to me. 

“Effendim,” he said, ““‘we have come 
for our pictures, for these three are 
from Czsesarea in Anatolia, and they 
wish to send their pictures to their 
family.” Now two years ago Ceesarea 
narrowly escaped the horrors of a mas- 
sacre. 

“And you,” I asked, “are you from 
Damascus?” 

“I am from Jerusalem,” he answered. 
“Your Excellency knows Jerusalem the 
Holy? It is a beautiful city.” 

“Please God I may return there,” I 
said. 

“Please God,” said he, and added: 
“These three are Armenians, and since 
they speak only Turkish and are newly 
come, I am their dragoman to interpret 
for them in the bazaars.” 

“But you are a Moslem?” said I. 

“Praise God,” he replied. 

“Have you many Christians in your 
regiment?” I asked. 

“Wallah, many!” he affirmed. “They 
are all Armenians from Anatolia.” 

Thereupon we returned to our re- 
spective businesses, but the three Ar- 
menians from Czresarea and their Mos- 
lem dragoman had taught me a lesson. 
The old order changes. 

No less remarkable are the adven- 
tures of the aged Persian. The train 
ran down the Barada valley, past 
Douma, where wealthy Damascenes 
have built among gardens their sum- 
mer resorts, past the house of the Amir 
Umar, that mighty hunter, son of the 
great Algerian, Abdul Kadir,-and out 
into the plain of Damascus. The hour 
was near sunset. The western light 
struck the minarets of the city, and 
was reflected from the windows of the 
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high-lying suburb of Salahiyeh; it 
bathed the fertile plain which is the 
frontier of the Desert, and picked out 
every curve and hollow in the barren 
hills that reach out like a long arm of 
the Desert itself, into the heart of the 
well-watered meadows. However of- 
ten you may come to Damascus, the 
sight of its fair landscape, bidding de- 
fiance to the wastes beyond, calls up 
undimmed the keenest of former im- 
pressions, and awakens anew that 
sense of the permanence of imperma- 
nent beauty, which clothes withocut a 
hint of diminution its gardens and its 
spires. I helped my old friend out of 
the carriage and trundled his hold-all 
after him. He reassured himself as 
to the name of the hotel, and disap- 
peared into the crowd. Then I got 
out, stepped into a cab, and drove to 
the hotel. But I could not find it in 
my heart to stay there, though the 
sun was setting. I slipped on a fur 
coat and hurried out into the streets, 
for I was determined, before night 
closed in, to feast my eyes upon the 
splendors of the Great Mosque. It 
was six years since I had last found 
my way through the bazaars, and I 
had no very clear recollection of their 
windings. Consequently I plunged 
into a dark alley which: led nowhere 
but to the citadel, where a sentry 
turned me back. He stood where the 
Roman had stood, and the Greek, and 
who knows how many before, for the 
citadel occupies the site of all the for- 
mer citadels, and Damascus is one of 
the oldest towns in the world. A mo- 
ment’s wandering brought me to the 
bazaar of the Greeks—the modern 
Greeks, be it understood,—and here I 
was upon familiar ground, for I re- 
membered that it led straight to the 
Great Mosque. The bazaar is covered 


with a vaulted roof (it is, alas! of cor- 
rugated iron, but in the darkness I 
might be permitted to forget its ignoble 
substance), the shops were nearly all 
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closed, a very few lights burned at long 
intervals down either side, and I hast- 
ened stumbling through a deserted city, 
full of mystery and full of the past. 
Between two tall columns which once 
flanked the central opening of the triple 
outer gate of the temple, the precursor 
on this site of church and mosque, I 
passed into the narrow street lined 
with smaller columns which leads to 
the door of the Moslem sanctuary, as it 
once led to that of the Pagan; and 
looking backwards I recognized be- 
tween the battered capitals of the col- 
onnade the splendid mouldings and en- 
richments of the outer gateway, 
crowning the southernmost of the triple 
openings of the Roman _ entrance. 
Apollodorus of Damascus, the famous 
architect whom Trajan brought to 
Rome to build his Forum, may have 
designed them. I stepped through a 
small door into the court of the 
mosque. It was too late for tourists. 
The man sick of a palsy, who has lain 
within the door ever since I knew 
Damascus, had been carried home; the 
box of cotton slippers which he keeps 
for the use of the Infidel was locked, 
and it was too cold to take off my 
shoes. Therefore I committed the 
sacrilege of walking through the ar- 
cades into the court fully shod. But 
it was the only sacrilege of which I 
was guilty: the place and the hour 
would have inspired the least devout. 
The court was plunged in silence, the 
minarets pointed quiet fingers to a 
heaven wherein pale stars were mas- 
tering the last flush of sunset, the win- 
dows of the mosque glowed with the 
lamps that lighted those who were as- 
sembled within at the evening prayer, 
and under the arcades the shadowy 
night had gathered. The sanctity of 
temple, church, and mosque were 
joined together in a holy calm, that the 
congregation of the Faithful might 
bow down and worship at the evening 
prayer the name of God. 
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When I returned to my hotel I was 
greeted by a somewhat unmannerly 
landlord in the following terms. 

“I am much obliged,” said he sar- 
eastically, “for your recommendation, 
but I could not take in your friend.” 

Now my thoughts were busy with the 
age of the Seleucids. At all events, 
any one posterior to the Khalif Walid, 
who built the mosque, had escaped my 
memory for the moment, and I replied 
rather snappishly, “I have not the least 
idea what you are talking about,” and 
went into my room to unpack. But I 
had barely unfastened a single strap 
before I brought to mind my fellow- 
traveller. 

“The Persian!” said I, hastily re- 
opening the door. 

“Yes, the Persian!’’ he replied an- 
grily. “He came here and gave your 
name. TI did not know what he was, 
but I let him come in. What did he 
do but go into the salon and begin to 
say the evening prayer—and I have an 
English bishop in the house! And then 
he called for a hubble-bubble. That 
was too much: I turned him out.” 

“Wah, wah!” said I. “Alas, alas!” 
And the English bishop, when I related 
the anecdote, echoed the exclamation. 

This is the end of the story of the 
aged Persian. He vanished with his 
hubble-bubble I know not where. But 
I like to think of him as a political ex- 
ile, of merit as distinguished as is his 
courtesy. 

My first care next morning was to 
revisit the Great Mosque. As every- 
one knows, the interior was gutted by 
fire some fifteen years ago, and except 
for the long lines of Roman columns 
and capitals, all is modern. No, not 
all, for a few fragments of medizval 
mosaic still cling to the transept walls 
both inside and outside. The destruc- 
tion of the interior, remodelled though 
it had been since the days of Walid, 
was an irreparable loss, but the mag- 
nificent proportions of the building, 
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and, it must be added, the discretion 
with which it has been repaired, make 
it one of the finest of all mosques, in 
spite of the misfortunes that have 
fallen upon it. I did not confine my- 
self to the inside, but examined the 
whole of the outside as well, climbing, 
by means of a ladder balanced preca- 
riously upon a wooden table, on to the 
roof of a bazaar to photograph the 
southern doorway now blocked, which 
is a relic of the temple, though the 
Christian inscription upon the lintel 
must have been added by Arcadius, the 
founder of the church. That done, I 
hunted through the bazaars for re- 
mains of the vast outer enclosing wall 
of the temenos. And when I had be- 
gun to realize the nature of the prob- 
lems to be solved, I sought the aid of 
one who has that love of ancient walls 
and that reverence for ancient master- 
pieces that mark the true antiquarian, 
and with him wandered through the 
bazaars afresh. He pointed out to 
me the fragments of columns that give 
the line of the outer arcade of the tem- 
enos, showed me where the inscrip- 
tion had been found which contained 
the name of Apollodorus—involuntarily 
in our thoughts we connected it with 
the renowned architect,—and called 
my attention to the plan where a Ro- 
man doorway, leading doubtless into 
the temenos, had been inserted into the 
massive pilastered wall of an earlier 
time. Here was a clue: that earlier 
wall must have been Seleucid, the en 
closing wall of the precincts of the 
Greek temple; but if so, then the sim- 
ilar wall, with its huge masonry and 
pilasters, that forms the south-west 
angle of the mosque, was Seleucid too, 
an explanation which accounted for the 
curious capitals with the Egyptian 
gorge profile that crown the pilasters. 
Thus it is that the work of all periods, 
Greek, Roman, Early Christian, and 
Moslem, is still to be seen in this won- 
derful structure. I devoted another 
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day to the tracing of the line of the 
city wall. The greater part of it dates 
from the time of the Mamluks, but here 
and there remain the huge foundation- 
stones which, to my thinking, were of 
Seleucid origin, and frequently the 
same stones have been re-used by Ro- 
man and Moslem. _ Ai\{ll the oriental cit- 
ies of the Roman and probably also of 
the Seleucid age were built upon a defi- 
nite plan. The two main streets, lined 
with colonnades, crossed each other 
at right angles; the smaller streets, 
many of them also colonnaded, ran par- 
allel to them. At Damascus the main 
street from east to west still exists: it 
is the street called Straight, the Long 
Bazaar. At its eastern end stand the 
ruins of a Roman triple gate, but the 
western gate has vanished. One more 
trace of the Greek fortification round 
the town is to be seen in the solid arch 
which spans a street to the north of the 
mosque. To the south of this arch, 
within the city limits, are the re 
mains of another doorway, Roman this 
time, and without question one of the 
entrances of the temple temenos; while 
to the north of the arch a fine doorway 
of Mamluk architecture, the Bab el 
Hadid, shows that the city wall of the 
later Moslem period ran outside the de- 
fences of the Greek. The quarter be- 
tween these three gates is called to-day 
Bein es Surein, Between the Walls; but 
whether the name implies the space be- 
tween the temenos wall and the Greek 
city wall, or that which lies between 
the Greek and the Mamluk city walls, 
I cannot say. Moreover, the Roman 
temenos gate is known as the Gate of 
the Mosque, and the name preserves 
the memory that it once served as an 
entrance to the sanctuary. 
Damascus was the capital of the 
Umayyad khalifs, but of their palaces 
and shrines nothing remains save por- 
tions of the Great Mosque. Their suc- 
cessors, the Abbasids, removed the 
capital to Baghdad, and their building 


activity was expended on Mesopota- 
mian cities; but with the Mamluks, Da- 
mascus became once more an impor- 
tant centre of the arts. One of the 
best examples of the architecture of 
this period is the library of Malik ez 
Zahir. You must not go there in 
search of the latest literature, nor yet 
in the hope of finding complete editions 
of the Arab classics, for the collection 
of books is small, though it contains 
some valuable unprinted works. 
Above all, do not attempt to study in 
Malik ez Zahir’s library upon a cold 
day. Not the smallest apology for a 
fire lurks under that high dome, half 
the windows are broken, and in winter 
the keen airs chase one another merrily 
round the single bookcase that stands 
in the middle of the room. I went, 
not to read, but to photograph Malik ez 
Zahir’s mosaics, for the composition of 
which the artificers of Persia and of 
Byzantium seem to have joined hands. 
One or two turbaned scholars of ma- 
ture years were shivering, wrapped in 
their furs, over crabbed texts. 

“Lady,” said one, “in your library 
in London is the reader provided with 
a pencil to write down what he reads?” 

“Without doubt,” said I. “And with 
pens and ink.” 

“Mashallah!” he exclaimed. “Not 
even in Egypt is ink allowed.” 

“Ink!” interposed the librarian. 
“Who would allow ink where there are 
ancient books?” _ 

I tried to soothe ‘his ruffled feelings 
by offering to send him copies of my 
photographs. “God reward you!” he 
replied politely. “I have the original, 
what do I want with the picture?” 

From the library I went to the tomb 
of Saladin, which is close at hand. The 
building is old and contains some fine 
tiles, but the tomb is modern—renewed, 
perhaps, in honor of the German Em- 
peror whose wreath, a memorial of his 
visit, lies in a glass cupboard at the 
head of the grave. More interesting 
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than the imperia] wreath is the tomb 
of. Saladin’s wazir, which stands un- 
der the same dome. It has been 
much injured and badly repaired, but 
it still shows some fine woodwork. 
Thence I carried my camera to the 
north gate of the mosque, where hang 
two fine bronze doors adorned with the 
heraldic devices of the Mamluks. And 
as I was coming away, reluctant as 
ever to leave the precincts of the 
mosque, I fell into the arms of an old 
friend whose green turban proclaimed 
his high status in the world of Islam. 
He is one of those who lead the Friday 
prayers, and he lives but a few steps 
from the main entrance. 

“Kinship and welcome!” he cried, 
and wrung me by the hand. “Honor 
us! we are now at my house.” 

With like effusion I accepted the in- 
vitation, further extended to the Na- 
kib’s companion, with whom I had also 
the pleasure of being acquainted,—a 
man with a great reputation for learn- 
ing and for agile wits. Over the cups 
of coffee he embarked upon a discus- 
sion of which the subject was the rela- 
tive merits of diverse creeds. 

“Your Excellency,” said he, “has 
travelled much; which religion have 
you found to be nearest to the truth?” 

“Effendim,” I replied cautiously (for 
to meet Doctors of the Law upon their 
own ground is a dangerous thing), “I 
have found truth in all and honest men 
in all.” 

“But I,” he pursued, “believe the 
Protestants to be nearer the truth than 
the Catholics, for the Catholics worship 
pictures.” 

“The ignorant worship pictures,” 
said I, not wishing to see half the 
Christian world disposed of in this 
summary fashion. 

“Bh! the ignorant,” he replied; “in 
Islam neither the ignorant nor the wise 
bow down to any image.” 

“You do well,” said I. 

“In Islam,” he continued, “we bow 
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down to one God, may He be praised 
and exalted,—the Creator of heaven 
and earth and of all living things. 


But the Christians worship three 
Gods.” 

“The three Gods are but one,” I 
said. 


“Effendim,” he returned, “once I 
spoke with a divine of the English, and 
to him I said, ‘How do you know God? 
Do you see Him? Do you hear Him? 
He answered, ‘No; by the intelligence 
we know Him! Then I said, ‘Expose 
to me the doctrine of the three Gods.’ 
But he replied, ‘It is a matter above 
the intelligence of man.’ I said, ‘How 
is it that you know God by the intelli- 
gence, yet the three Gods are above the 
intelligence? Is not the knowledge of 
God the highest knowledge?’ ” 

“True,” said I, non-committally; and 
then by good fortune the Nakib, who 
had wearied of a disquisition which he 
had probably heard many times be- 
fore, interposed and asked me whether 
I did not wish to see the iatest pho- 
tograph of himself. It was a question 
which I found easier to answer than 
those of his acute friend. 

The time had come for the return of 
the Hajj. The bazaars of Damascus 
were crowded with pilgrims from 
Mecca, Turcomans and Central Asiat- 
ics, many of them Russian subjects. 
clothed in high boots and shaggy fur 
caps and dingy fur coats, which they 
were busily replacing with garments of 
a more fashionable cut. A group of 
these natives of the mountains and 
steppes was to be seen before every 
clothier’s shop in the Greek bazaar, 
haggling over the extortionate prices 
which the Damascene tradesmen wring 
out of their ignorance and their harm- 
less vanity,—you can imagine that a 
new outfit from Damascus must create 
a considerable sensation in Turkestan. 
The hardships of the pilgrimage had 
been increased this year by the unusual 
cold. The railway to Beyrout was 
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blocked for ten days by snow, and the 
poorer pilgrims, not being able to af- 
ford a lodging in the town, had spent 
several bitter nights packed into the 
carriages which stood weatherbound in 
the station. Moreover, other risks had 
attended the journey along the Mecca 
line. The desert had for some time 
past been restless, uneasily aware that 
a new Government had come to birth 
in Turkey, and that upon their secular 
liberties of raid and revenge a stronger 
hand might now be laid than any to 
which they had been accustomed. In 
the autumn the Vali of Syria resolved 
to give proof of his authority, and he 
ordered the registration of the settled 
Bedouins in the desert fortress of Ke- 
rak and of the nomad tribes in the 
neighborhood, that their young men 
might be forced to serve in the army 
and their old men to pay up arrears of 
taxation. The order was _ ill-timed. 
The desert saw that its worst fears 
were to be realized, and it took precau- 
tions. The Kerak Arabs persuaded 
the commandant of the town to send 
out the half of his garrison in small 
bands to execute the Vali’s decree, as- 
suring him that their nomad brethren 
intended no resistance. The desert 
Arabs fell upon these bands one by 
one and annihilated them, the gates of 
Kerak were thrown open, and the gov- 
ernor and the commandant were be- 
sieged in the citadel. Nor was this all. 
At Katraneh, the station for Kerak, the 
Bedouins held up the train that runs 
three times a-week from Medina to 
Damascus. The station-master, seeing 
the clouds of horsemen bearing down 
upon him, telegraphed up the line for 
heip, and was shot down as he com- 
pleted the message. The engine-driver 
took fright, uncoupled his engine, and 
fled away. ‘The train was surrounded 
and looted. It was a rich haul, for, as 
ill-luck would have it, there were among 
the passengers two Mecca merchants 
who were conveying a large sum of 
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money to Beyrout. Strict inquiry was 
then made as to whether any servants 
of the railway were in the train, but 
a staunch negative was returned to the 
question, and the life of the guard was 
saved. One of the railway account- 
ants hung on the edge of death for 
several minutes. His European clothes 
roused the suspicion of the raiders: 
“when in doubt, a rifle-shot” might be 
taken as a summary of desert policy, 
and this solution was about to be aj- 
plied, when one of the Mecca mer- 
chants had the presence of mind to ex- 
claim, “Why, this is Yusef, my secre- 
tary,” and the man was spared. Not 
so fortunate was a doctor who was 
wearing an Ottoman decoration. “This 
is one of the Government,” cried the 
Bedouins, and shot him where he sat. 
Finally, they stripped the passengers 
naked to the skin, burned the train, 
and wrecked the station. It was 
night, and winter; for ten hours men 
and women wandered naked along the 
line until the relief train for which the 
station-master had telegraphed brought 
them succor. The railway was hastily 
repaired and strongly guarded, and the 
pilgrims came up it in safety; but the 
desert, when once it breaks into revolt, 
is not easily quieted, and a long task 
yet lies before the Turkish soldiery. 
They are better prepared to cope with 
it than they were before the granting 
of the Constitution, for they are now 
well clothed, well fed, and regularly 
paid, and their commanders show 
greater energy and decision than they 
dared to exhibit in the Days of 
Tyranny. 

Yes, it is changing, this Eastera 
world. Six years ago, when I sat in 
the great houses of Damascus, we 
talked of sport or of desert politics, and 
sometimes, under our breath, we whis- 
pered of the terrible misgovernment, of 
the jealous spite that pursued the high- 
minded (Fuad Pasha lay in durance 
close at hand to point our words), and 
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of the spies that lingered behind every 
door. Now I sit in the same rooms, 
and we discuss whether fathers who 
wish to give their sons every advan- 
tage should send them to Paris or to 
London or to Berlin; we develop pro- 
jects of reform, and we weigh the mer- 
its of the candidates at the coming elec- 


tion. But do not think that we con- 
cuct our elections here as you conduct 
them in England. We have not, in 


two years and a half, attained to a full 
and comprehensive understanding of 
the Parliamentary system. Firstly, 
our candidates have no programme, nor 
is a public expression of their political 
opinions expected of them. In a re- 
cent election in the Syrian vilayet one 
man only might be 
regarded as an election address, and he 
received for his pains two votes out 
of a hundred and fifty. Secondly, they 
do not represent, nor are they selected 
by, any political party, except always 
by him who is understood to be desig- 
nated by the Committee at Salonica. 
‘And lies the 
strength of the Committee, its views 
are more or less current, and it has a 
definite And thirdly 
(though far be it from me to urge this 
us an objection in Turkey). the depu- 
are method 
which approaches but distantly to pop- 


published what 


herein. be it said, 


organization. 


ties elected by a 


ular suffrage. The body of secondary 

electors is very small; it is composed 

of members of the municipal and ad- 

ministrative the vilayet, 

who have in the first instance been ap- 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


councils of 
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pointed by primary electors, also lim- 
The real weakness of 
the system is the inordinate number of 


ited in number. 


candidates who see fit to present them- 
selves: the man chosen can rarely, if 
ever, command an actual majority. To 
take, again, a Syrian example: in an 
election which has just occurred here. 
nineteen candidates offered themselves, 
the secondary lectors number 150, the 
successful candidates received 28 votes, 
und the other 122 votes were divided 
The difficult 
Western scheme of govern- 


between his opponents. 
arts of a 
ment are not to be mastered in a day. 

Would that they 
combined with methods more suited to 
the present condition of the Ottoman 
Empire! Would that the old and the 
new could merge together, each rectify- 
ing the faults of the other,—fortifying 
If the Turk with his ad- 
the Arab 
his sharp wit, the Greek with his com- 
mercial ability, the Kurd with his mar- 
tial qualities, would work harmoniously 
with one another, what a State they 
might bring into existence! 


could be wisely 


the virtues! 


ministrative capacity, with 


But I have wandered far from the 
Seleucid and the Roman,—scarcely less 
far from the aged Persian and the 


Christian recruit. He who speaks of 
Damascus touches a many-sided theme. 
The life of the desert and the life of the 
city are combined in her heritage: she 
has played her part bravely through all 
the ages of recorded history. and her 
voice is not yet silenced. 
Gertrude Lowthian Bell. 
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On the face of it, the proposed Day- 
light Saving Bill is distinctly good. For 
a certain season in the year the clerks 
in the City of London will get one more 
the sun 
this they 


before goes 


hour to spare 


down. As a result of will 


have more time for the enjoyment of 
fresh sir, more time for outdoor amuse- 
ments, more time to learn rifle shoot- 
ing, gain more health, become happier 
men, and enjoy other benefits. If this 


is really the case, then the clerks in 
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the west of England, who have for 
years and years enjoyed 33 per cent. 
more evening sun than those in the 
eastern counties, ought to exhibit at 
least some trace of the benefits which 
accrue from an extra dose of daylight. 
Possibly the inhabitants of Cornwall 
are really more happy and bright, vig- 
orous and enterprising, than the inhabi- 
tants of Kent: but is this really a 
fact? 

Next. where does happiness come in 
if on a cold spring morning you have 
to get up one hour earlier? What will 
the wife and children say to the ar- 
rangement? Turning out too soon on 
frosty mornings, groping about at 4 
A.M., to find a box of matches to light 
the fire, may give rise to domestic ir- 
ritation, bronchial catarrhs, and other 
illnesses. Thousands upon thousands 
of workmen in the north of England to 
be at work at 6 A.M., when it is really 
5 A.M., will have to disturb their house- 
holds at the time specified. At the 
commencement of April a man will get 
up in the dark, walk to his factory in 
the dark. and commence work by artifi- 
cial light. Whatever light and fuel 
has been saved on the previous even- 
ing in the house or workshop will be 
spent in the dark hours of the early 
morning. For about six months, or 
182 duys, which I believe is the pe- 
riod over which the new-fangled time 
is to extend, men will frequently have 
to rise before the sun; nature will be 
asleep, but he must be awake and run 
counter to Divine intentions. As mat- 
stand during this period 
workmen get up on 127 days after sun- 
rise. The new Bill will reduce the 
He 
will have been robbed of his morning 
daylight, and have 75 extra days of 
morning darkness. 

There is not so much daylight saving 
in the Bill as may popularly be sup- 
posed. It gives an hour in the even- 
ing, but cuts off an hour in the morn- 


ters now 


number of these occasions to 52. 
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ing. Will a darkness creating Bill 
please the British workman? 

When to give pleasant afternoons to 
the few who always go to work in day- 
light, the workmen in this country, in 
their trains and trams, and on their 
“bikes” or on their feet, take to blun- 
dering about in the morning dark, it 
suggests an increase in the number of 
accidents, more litigation, more ill- 
and more funerals. Doctors 
and lawyers will have more employ- 
ment, and insurance companies may 
raise their rates. 

Many medical men are supporting 
this proposed alteration, and have em- 
phasized the benefits that may accrue 
from the greater amount of sunlight 
that people will enjoy if these changes 
are adopted. Obviously, of course, 
those requiring more sunlight can, if 
they will, get up earlier in the morning 
without any dislocation or changes in 
standard time. But to compel all 
workers to get up an hour earlier some 
months of the year may have effects 
upon the health quite other than seems 
to be supposed. Man is largely the 
creature of habit, and the habits ac- 
quired by long usage cannot be broken 
through suddenly without ill results. 
When early in April the time is sud- 
denly altered, the result will be that for 
some days, possibly 
clerks, and all others compelled willy- 
nilly to accommodate themselves to 
this incompletely considered scheme 
will find themselves at work, still half 
asleep, with results to their 
own efficiency, to their own health, and 
their employers’ pockets. 

In addition to all this, as I have be- 
fore said, England, by destroying the 
time standard of the world, will have 
gone back on her bargain with other 
nations, and her steamship and other 
communications with 


nesses, 


weeks, workers, 


serious 


other countries 


will have been disturbed. 
The defenders of the Bill admit that 
it has its defects, but they do not point 
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out how these are to be remedied. 

To say that different parts of the 
United States keep different times, and 
that Cape Colony has found the adop- 
tion of the 30th meridian a boon, has 
nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion at issue. These and other coun- 
tries have adopted a fixed time and 
adjusted their clocks to the Greenwich 
standard and not to a time that is 
altered at least twice a year. In these 
circumstances why references to the 
United States and Cape Colony have 
been brought forward I do not under- 
stand. The unthinking public might 
infer that because certain countries 
have altered their clocks there can be 
no great harm in altering ours. If 
this was seriously intended, these ar- 
guments are a reflection upon their au- 
thors, and indicate that certain rea- 
sons for the adoption of the Daylight 
Saving Bill rest upon curious founda- 
tions. 

Some years ago, with the assistance 
of the Foreign, Colonial, and India Of- 
fices, I had occasion to inquire into the 
varieties of time kept by all accessible 
communities of the world. The only 
people I remember that have a shifty 
Nature. 
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time are Mahomedans and savages, and 
it is now suggested that we should 
take a step downwards and join their 
ranks. 

Astronomers and navigators are, 
however, to be left in peace. I imagine 
that those who desire to save daylight 
recognize that a movable time system 
might lead to shipwreck and to diffi- 
culties in the construction of nautical 
almanacs, and other’ astronomical 
work. If these departments are to be 
freed from the new arrangements, why 
should not the same freedom be given 
to meterology and all other sciences in 
which it is necessary to have time ob- 
servations comparable with those of 
other countries? 

The simplest solution to the whole 
question would be to commence work 
one hour earlier in the morning and 
not confuse ourselves and others by al- 
tering the clock. In Japan thousands 
of schools open in the summer time at 
7 A.M., Government offices open at 
eight and close at two; and what is 
done in Japan is done in other coun- 
tries. Surely it is possible for business 
houses in this country to do something 
similar. 

John Milne. 
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It seemed to him that he was in very 
cold muddy water full of little waves, 
and that by treading water and putting 
forth all his strength he was able to 
keep himself above them. But the wind 
blew them higher; they slapped him in 
the mouth, and he had much trouble in 
getting his breath between. All of a 
sudden it occurred to him that it would 
be much easier to abandon this painful 
striving and to lie back amid the 
waves. He took a long deep breath, 
the water slipped down into his lungs, 
and he lay quite natural and comfort- 
able until a dinning sound began over 





his head. He tried to sink deeper into 
the stream, but the noise grew louder 
and he could not but think that he was 
rising to the surface. At last he 
opened his eyes. 

“It’s this infernal rain on the roof 
that makes me dream,” he said. 

A bed had been made up for him in 
the kitchen on three chairs, and when 
he awoke he found himself sitting bolt 
upright with his arms bent as if he 
were treading water, his legs stiff 
and numbed with cold. The hearth 
was full of ashes with a last spark 
fading in the dawn light, and catching 
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an end of his blanket he rubbed his 
hands against it. His perceptions 
lengthened out and he went to the win- 
dow, but seeing water everywhere he 
fancied for a moment that he must be 
still dreaming. The pigs had broken 
out of their styes and were swimming 
amid various wreckage; the house dog 
was swimming alongside of his kennel; 
the hens rose in short flights—two 
were already drowned, the others were 
drowning—but the cock perched on his 
coop crowed defiantly. Tom looked 
to where the day was breaking; a thin 
pale light soaked slowly through the 
clouds, and he could just distinguish 
the top of the willows above the wa- 
ter. 

The staircase behind him creaked, 
and turning hurriedly he saw old 
Daddy Lupton awful in his night-shirt, 
like Death himself coming to bid him 


good morning. 

“Well,” said Daddy, “what do ‘ee 
think about the jade now? She 
makes one feel young again. The 


biggest flood we've had these fifty 
years.” 

The old man’s levity inspired hope in 
‘Tom that the river would not rise any 
higher, and that the house was not in 
danger. Tom asked him if this were 
so, but Daddy continued to babble of a 
great flood of sixty years ago in which 
he had nearly lost his life. A _ big 
flood it was, but nothing to the great 
flood of nearly eighty years ago. It 
had carried a village quite away, and 
the old man followed Tom to the win- 
dow, telling him how the water had 
come down the valley faster than a 
horse could gallop. 

“All my brothers and sisters were 
drowned, father and mother too; but 
the cradle floated right away as far as 
Harebridge. where it was picked up 
by a party in a boat. There h’ant 
been no flood to speak of since then. 
A fine jade she once was, and when it 
rained like this we used to lie quaking 
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in our beds, Now we sleep sound 
enough.” 

“I must wake ’em,” said Tom. 

He rushed upstairs, called out, and 
in a few minutes the pointsman and his 
family were standing in the kitchen: 
John Lupton, a tall man with a long 
neck and thin square shoulders, a red 
beard and small queer eyes and hands 
freckled and hairy, and Margaret Lup- 
ton, his wife, a pleasant portly woman 
of forty, with soft blue eyes and reg- 
ular features. Her daughter, Liz, 
took after her father—a _ thin-shoul- 
dered, thin-featured girl with small ar- 
dent eyes and dark reddish crinkly 
hair. But Billy, Liz’s brother, took 
after his mother. He was very like 
her, the same soft oval face with blue 
eyes and no distinctive feature; the 
same sweet retiring nature, more of a 
girl than a boy; but the boy in him ex- 
pressed a certain curiosity for Tom's 
boat. 

“Shall we go in the boat, father?” 

“What boat, sonny?” 

“Tom’s boat.” 

“Tom’s boat wouldn’t hold us all.” 

“We needn’t all go together.” 

“My boat is far enough from ‘ere 
by this time,” said Tom, “or most 
like she’s at the bottom of the river. 
I tied her last night to the old wil- 
low.” 

Tom was a fair-complexioned, broad- 
shouldered young fellow, an apple 
grower that lived on the other side of 
the river. He and Liz were to be 
married at the end of the week, and 
yesterday being Sunday he had rowed 
himself across at sundown, and they 
had gone for their wonted walk. 
When they came home supper was on 
the table, and the hours after had gone 
by pleasantly, his arm being round 
Liz’s waist, till the time came for him 
to bid her good night, but on seeing the 
swollen river she had turned her pretty 
freckled face to his and dissuaded him, 
and they had returned to the cottage. 
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“I never seed the river rise so 
quickly afore,” said Lupton. 

“I did. I did.” 

It was Daddy that had answered. 
He was still in his nightshirt, and his 
last tooth shook in his white beard. 

“Go and dress ‘eeself, father. And 
why, mother, don’t ‘ee light the fire? 
The morning is that rare cold we'll all 
be the better for a cup of tea.” 

“Yes, father, I don’t be long now,” 
and she began breaking sticks. 

While the kettle was boiling Tom 
told them that the pigs had broken 
out of their styes; they lamented the 
loss of their winter food, and Billy 
burst into tears on hearing that Peter 
—his friend, Peter, the house dog— 
had gone away. swimming after his 
kennel. 

“Come, let us sit down to breakfast,” 
Lupton said. 

But they had hardly tasted their tea 
when Billy cried out: 

“Father, father, the water be coming 
in under the door yonder. Take me on 
‘ee knee, father. "Ee did promise to 
take me to Harebridge. But if I 
drown I shall never see the circus.” 

Lupton took the little chap on his 
knee. 

“There will be no danger of that. 
Grandfather will tell ‘ee that this be 
nothing to the floods he,knew when he 
was a little boy.” 

The water continued to come under 
the door, collecting where the asphalted 
floor had been worn, and they watched 
it rising out of these slight holes and 
coming towards the table. It came at 
first very slowly, and then suddenly it 
rose over their knees, and while Mrs. 
Lupton took the baby out of the cot the 
others searched for tea, sugar, bacon, 
eggs, coal, and candles, 


“We shall be wanting all these 


things,” Lupton said, “for the water 
may keep us 
come.” 

And they were very wet when they 


upstairs for hours to 
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assembled in Lupton’s bedroom. Lup- 
ton emptied his big boots out of the 
window and called on Tom to do the 
same. Liz wrung out her petticoats, 
and standing round the table they 
supped their tea and ate some slices of 
bread and butter. The baby had been 
laid asleep on the bed, and Daddy sat 
by the baby softening his bread in his 
mug of tea, and mumbling to himself, 
his fading brain full of incoherent rec- 
ollections. 

“The folk in them fine houses will be 
surprised to see the water at the bot- 
tom of their parks,” said Lupton, to 
break an oppressive silence. 

“They be like to live so high up the 
water will never reach them,” Mrs. 
Lupton answered. 

“It h’aint like them to think for to 
send us ‘elp.” 

“They ‘aven't no boats up yonder,” 
said Tom. “They be a good mile up 
from the river.” 

“Tom, dear, it’s a pity your boat be 
gone, for you might have row’d me 
right into Harebridge.” 

“Yes, Liz, if you'd set still I might 
have taken ’ee through them currents, 
or as likely we might have gotten, 
sucked under by an eddy, or a hole be 
knocked in the boat by some floating 
baulk.” 

“T be lighter than Liz; would ‘ee take 
me, Tom?” said Billy. 

As the tops of the apple trees were 
still visible they judged the depth of 
the water to be about ten feet. Cattle 
passed the window, some swimming 
strong and well, others nearly ex- 
hausted. A dead horse whirled past, 
its poor neck stretched out lamentably, 
and they all laughed at the fox that 
floated so peacefully in the middle of a 
drowned hen-roost. The apples came 
by in great numbers; Billy forgot his 
fears in his desire to clutch some, and 
a little later they saw two great trees 
rolling towards the pointsman’s box. 

“There she goes!” cried Lupton. 
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“And how she do swim! She'd put me 
into the quay at Harebridge as well as 
au steam packet.” 

There was nothing fo do but to watch 
and wonder if the flood were rising. 
Liz was certain it was sinking, and 
pointing to a post she said there was 
no sign of it ten minutes before. Lup- 
ton was not so sure, and when the post 
disappeared, which it did a few min- 
utes afterwards, there could be no hope 
at all that the flood was not still ris- 
ing, and then every one began to won- 
der what the cause of the flood might 
be, and every except Daddy, 
waited for Lupton to speak. But he 
was loth to tell them that he could only 
understand the great rush of water if 
the embankments up yonder at the fac- 
tories had broken, and if that were so, 
“God help them!" As Lupton said 
these last words their faces grew paler, 
all except Billy, who returned inno- 
cently to his grandfather to ask if he 
didn’t think the flood was as big now 
aus the great flood of sixty years ago. 

“It be a flood and a big one, but the 
biggest of all was eighty years ago, 
when my cradle was washed away 
down to Harebridge and stuck fast in 
the alder.” And he began to tell a 
story of other children whose cradles 
had been carried just down to the sea, 
frightening everyone with his loquac- 
ity. 

“Tom, ‘as ‘ee a bit of baccy to give 
to daddy to stop his jaw with?” said 
John Lupton. 

Tom fumbled in his pockets, and 
when their eyes met each read his own 
thoughts in the other’s face. 

“We must be doing something, that’s 
certain,” said Tom. “But what shall 
we be doing?” 

“Yes, we must be astirring,” Lupton 
And without another word 
look about the room. 


one, 


answered. 
he began to 


“Now, if we ‘ad but a few bits of tim- 
ber we could make a raft. 
that bedstead is of iron.” 


It’s a pity 
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Tom, who had gone back to the win- 
dow, cried suddenly: 

“Give a hand here, John, for ‘ee was 
talking about a raft and blowed if [ 
‘avn't gotten one.” 

And looking over 
Lupton saw that he had caught a few 
planks tied slender raft 
that somebody up yonder had launched 
as a last hope. 

“Very likely so.” said Lupton, “any- 
how it is ours. It might carry one of 
us.” 

“Yes, one of us might chance his life 
on it and bring back ‘elp.” 

“That's right enough; it’s an off- 
chance, but one of us had better risk it. 
Get along, lad, get along, and come 
back in a boat.” 

“Don't leave me, Tom,” cried Liz; 
“let us be drowned together.” 

“Be ‘ee mazed, lass?” said Lupton; 
“for Tom will manage right well on 
them planks, and he'll come back in 
a boat.” 

“No, father, no; I'd sooner die with 
Tom than live without him.” 

"Ke ain't the only one; ‘ee’d better 
let him go or yonder church will see no 
wedding party next Monday. Tom, 
get astride of them planks at once.” 

“I think I'd better take this ‘ere 
shutter with me;” and while it was 
lifted from its hinges Lupton lashed 
two broom handles together. 

“Not much of a punt pole, but the 
best I can give, and maybe it will get 
‘ee out of the current.” 

But Liz held Tom back. 

“Yes, Liz, Tom loves ‘ee and that is 
why he must go: Come, girl, hands off. 
I don’t want to be rough with ‘ee, but 
Tom must take the risk of them planks. 
Now, Tom.” 

And away he went in a swirl, tryin« 
his best to reach bottom with 
broom handles, but the raft rolled in 
the current, and Liz’s last sight of 
her lover was when he attempted 1» 
seize some willow branches. The raft 


Tom's shoulder 


together—a 


his 
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slid from under his feet, and he fell 
into the flood. 

“He’s gone from ‘ee now, and we 
shall soon follow after if we don’t be- 
stir ourselves.” 

“It matters naught to me now,” said 
Liz. 

“[ ne’er seen one mazed like ’ee 
afore.” 

“But I seed many; sixty years ago 
all the sweethearts were parted, and 
by the score. The jade got them, here 
a girl and there a boy, all but Daddy 
Lupton, for a wise woman said she 
shouldn’t get ‘im, and her word came 
true. I ain't afeard of ‘er. I’ve seen 
‘er in worse tantrums than to-day. It’s 
the rheumatics that I'm afeard of. 
These ‘ere walls will be that damp. 
will be that The old man’s 
vo‘ce died away in the whiteness of his 
be ird. 

At that moment three tiles fell from 
the roof; a large hole appeared in one 
of the walls, and they all felt that the 
house was falling about them bit by 
bit. But the immediate danger was 
from the great baulks that the cur- 
rent swept down. If any one of these 
were to strike the house, Lupton said, 
it must topple over into the flood, and 
lest their luck shouldn't last Lupton 
took a sheet from the bed and climbed 
on to the roof. 

“See a boat coming, Liz’? her mother 
asked, for Liz sat looking towards some 
willows as if she saw something. 

“No boat will come for me. I want 
no boat to come for me.” 

“Come, Liz, come, Liz, I wouldn't 
have ’ee talk like that,” her mother an- 
swered. The baby began to cry for 
the breast, and while suckling Mrs. 
Lupton raised her head to her hus- 
band sitting on the broken wall, but he 
waved the sheet so despairingly that 
she did not dare to ask him if a boat 
were coming. 

“I can’t sit up ‘ere any longer,” he 
said at last. “Let us do something. 
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I don’t mind what, so long as it keeps 
me from thinking.” 

“I think we'd better say our pray- 
ers” said Mrs. Lupton. 

“Prayers? No, I can say no pray- 
ers. I’m too bothered; I want some- 
thing that will keep me from thinking. 
The babbling of that water will drive 
us mad if we don’t do something. Let us 
tell stories. Liz, don’t sit there look- 
ing through the room or what’s left of 
it. You read stories in the papers, 
can’t you tell us one of them?” 

Liz shook her head. He asked for 
the paper; she answered that it was 
downstairs, and begged that she might 
take his place on the corner of the wall 
and wave the sheet on the chance that 
a boat might be passing within hail. 

“She don’t pay no attention to what 
we're saying,” said Lupton. “Now 
that Tom’s gone I think she'd just as 
lief make away with herself 
and what may ’ee be smiling at so 
heartily, father? ‘Ee and the baby are 
the only two that can smile this morn- 
ing.” 

“What be I smiling at? I heard ‘ee 
speak just now of stories. I can 
zay one, lot’s of ’em.” 

“Then tell us a story, father, and a 
good one. It'll keep our thoughts from 
that babbling water.” 

“Well, I was just a-thinking. It be 
now seventy years ago s 

“Well, tell us about it.” 

“I’ve said it was nigh seventy years 
ago; I was a growing lad at the time. 
I remember it as if it were yesterday. 
Me and Bill Slater was pals. At that 
time Bill was going to be married; I can 
see her now, a fine elegant lass, for all 
the world like our Liz. It had been 
raining for weeks and weeks—much 
the same kind of weather as we've had 
lately, only worse. and the river - 

“We don’t want to hear about the 
river; we want to forget it. I suppose 
‘ee wents to tell us that Bill Slater and 
his lass was drowned? We don’t want 
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that sort of story, we wants a cheerful 
story with lots of happiness in it.” 

“I only knows stories about those 
that the river took—plenty of ‘em. 
plenty of ‘em. The jade didn’t get 
me, for a wise woman said that she 
would never get me.” 

“Did she say, Daddy, that them that 
was with ‘ee was safe too?” 

Daddy was only sure of his own 
safety; and waking suddenly he said— 
“I’ve ’eard John say that ‘ee would 
banish thinking with something. Us 
better have some cards then. Cards 
will wake us up.” 

“The old chap’s right,” said Lupton. 
“Where be the cards? Be they down- 
stairs too? Where’s Liz?” Lupton 
climbed to her place, and after looking 
round he turned to those in the room 
and shook his head. “I'm afraid Liz 
has gone after her sweetheart.” 

“Very likely,” said Daddy. “The 
jade always gets them in the end. 
Where be the cards?” 

“Yes, where be the cards?” 
answered almost savagely. 
downstairs, mother?” 

“No, John; they be in the drawer of 
the table.” 

“Then, let's have them out. 
shall we play? Half-penny nap? 
Come. mother, and Billy too, and 
Daddy. Come, pull your chairs round. 
I gave ‘ee sixpence yesterday, father. 
Find them out; ‘ee can’t have spent 
them, and mother have ‘ee any cop- 
pers?” 

“I’ve near a shilling in coppers. That 
will do for Billy and myself.” 

As there were only three chairs the 
table was pulled up to the bed where 
Daddy was sitting. 

“Come, let us play, let 
Lupton cried impatiently. 

“I'm thinking of the baby,” said Mrs. 
Lupton. “How unsuspecting he do 


Lupton 
“Be they 


What 


us play,” 


sleep there.” 
“Never mind the baby, mother: think 
of your cards.” 
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After playing for some time Lupton 
found he had lost threepence. 

“I never seed such luck,” 
claimed. 

They played another round; again 
Lupton went nap and again he lost. 

“Perhaps it will be them that loses 
that'll be saved,” he said shuffling the 
cards. 

“Father, I can't play.” said Billy. 

“Why can’t you play, my boy? Ain't 
mother a teaching ‘ee?” 

“Yes, father, but I can’t think of the 
cards; dead things be floating past the 
window. May I go and sit where I 
can’t see them?” 

“Yes, my boy, come and sit on my 
knee. Look over my cards; but 
mustn't tell them what I’ve gotten.” 

“Grandfather seems to be winning; 


he ex- 


he has gotten all the coppers, fa- 
ther.” 

“Yes, my boy, grandfather is win- 
ning.” 


“And what will he do with the win- 
nings if he be drowned, father?” 

“Grandfather don’t think he will be 
drowned.” 

The old man chuckled, and turned 
over his coppers. His winnings meant 
a double allowance of tobacco and a 
glass of ale, and he thought of the sec- 
ond glass of ale he would have if he 
won again. 


“Whose turn is it to play?” said 
Daddy. 

“Mine.” said Lupton, “and I'll go nap 
again.” 


“°E'll go nap again.” 

Lupton lost again, but this time in- 
stead of cursing his luck he remained 
silent, and at that moment the rush 
of water beneath their feet sounded 
more ominous than ever. 

“T’ll play no more,” said Lupton. “I 
dunno what I be doing. There's 
naught in my poor head but the bab- 
bling of that water.” 

A tile slid down the roof, they sprang 
to their feet. and then they heard a 
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splash. The old man played with his 
winnings and Billy began to cry. 

“It’s sure and certain enough now 
that no help will come for us,” said 
Mrs. Lupton. “Let’s put away the 
ecards and say our prayers, and ‘ee 
might tell us a verse out of the Bible, 
Jobn.” 

“Very well, let’s have a _ prayer. 
Father, give over counting your money.” 

“Then no one will be coming to save 
us,” cried Billy. “I don’t want to 
drown, father. I be too young to drown. 
Grandfather’s too old and baby too 
young to think much about drowning. 
But if we drown to-day, father, I shall 
never see the circus.” 

“Kneel down, my boy; perhaps God 
might save us if we pray to Him.” 

“Oh, God, merciful Saviour, who has 


power over all things, save us. Oh, 
Lord, save us.” 
“Go on praying, mother.” Lupton 


said, as he rose from his knees, and 
taking another sheet from the bed he 
climbed to the top of the broken wall; 
but he had hardly reached it when 
some bricks gave way and he fell back- 
ward and drowned. Mrs. Lupton 
prayed intermittently, and every. now 
and then a tile splashed into the 
water. 

“The way to manage ’er is to take ’er 
easy. She won't stand no bullying, 
and them giddy young folks will bully 
‘er, so she always goes for ’em.” 

Five or six tiles fell, the house 
rocked a little, and they could feel 
the water lifting the floor under their 
feet. 

“Mother,” said Billy; the child was 
so calm, so earnest in his manner, that 
he seemed suddenly to have grown 
older. “Mother, dear, tell me_ the 
truth—be I going to drown? We have 
prayed together, but God don’t seem 
like saving us. I'm afraid, mother; 
bain’t you afraid? Father's gone and 


Liz's gone and Tom’s gone, all except 
grandfather and us. 


Grandfather and 
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the baby don't seem afraid. Mother, 
let me ’ave your ‘and; ‘ee won't lose 
hold of me.” 

Mrs. Lupton took the baby from the 
bed and looked at it, and when she 
looked up she saw the old man playing 
with the coppers he had won. 

“Does drowning hurt very 
mother?” 

The wall wavered about them, some 
bricks fell out of it; Billy was struck 
by one, struggled a littl way, and fell 
through the floor. The floor broke 
again, and another piece of the roof 
and Mrs. Lupton closed 
her eyes and waited for death. But 
death did not seem to come, and when 
she opened her eyes she saw that the 
floor had snapped at her feet and the 
old man was standing behind her. 

“A darned narrow escape,” he mut- 
tered. “As near as I have had yet.” 

“They're gone, they be all gone, all 
of them. Baby and all.” 

“"Ee must have let her slip when 
the roof came in.” 

“I let the baby slip! And looking 
down she saw the child floating among 
broken things. 

“Well, that was a narrow escape,” 
chimed the quaking voice of the octo- 


much, 


came away, 


genarian. “I’m sore afraid the house 
is in a bad way. I seed many 
a 


By some great beams the south wall 
still held firm, and with it the few 
feet of floor on which they were stand- 
ing. 

“They be bound to send a boat afore 
long, or else the wise woman 
Everything's gone—table, cards and a 
shilling in coppers.” 

“They're all gone; every 
gone.” 

“Yes, the jade’s got ‘em. 
brought near every one I knew at one 
time or the other.” 

Then the wild grief of the woman 
seemed to wake reason in Daddy's fail- 
ing brain. 


thing is 


She ‘as 
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Her eyes were fixed on the bodies of 
her husband and child dashed to and 
fro and sucked under by the current, 
appearing and disappearing among the 
wreckage. 

“T can’t grieve like that; I ken grieve 
no more. I’m too old, and all except- 
ing me baccy and the rheumatics are 
the same to me now.” 

“Saved!” cried a voice. 
my lads, give way.” 

“Saved, and the others gone!” cried 
Mrs. Lupton, and as the boat ap- 
proached from one side she flung her- 
self into the flood from the other. 

“Are you the only one left?” cried 

The Irish Review. 


“Give way, 
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2 man as the boat came alongside. 
“Yes, the jade ‘as got all the others. 


There, they be down there; and my 


daughter-in-law has just gone after 
them, jumped right in after them. But 


it was told by a wise woman that the 
jade should never get and her 
words comes true.” 

“Now then, old gent, let me get hold 
of you. Be careful where you step. 
Do nothing to risk your valuable life. 
There you are, safe, safe from every- 
thing but the rheumatics.” 

“They be very bad at times, and I 
must be careful of myself this winter.” 

George Moore. 


me, 





AT THE SIGN OF THE PLOUGH. 
Paper IV.—On THE Works OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By THE RieuT Hon. G. W. E. Russe. 


1. Who carried what peculiarity into 
Devonshire? 

2. Who had been a little unfortunate 
in taking cold at what ceremony? 

3. Who did not go to church on 
Christmas morning with the old 
couple and the pewful of children? 

4. “What the Italians call—”’ Com- 
plete the sentence. 

5. What did the Englishman say who 
learnt French and thought it so 
like English? 

6. What feminine idiosyncrasy “is 
fruitful hot water for all parties’? 

7. Who lived at Taunton Vale? 

8. Whom would the prospect of find- 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


ing anybody out in anything have 
kept awake under the influence of 
henbane? 

9. What ultimately became of the 
old gentleman who labored under 
an erroneous view of the locality of 
his stomach? 

10. Who made a spectral attempt at 
drollery, and in what colored spec- 
tacles? 

11. At what date was aptitude for 
business to be rewarded with a 
bowl of punch? 

12. Who, in ordering dinner, expressly 
barred slugs? 





KILLING NO MURDER. 


Of the Commandments that define 


duties towards one’s neighbor, “Thou 
shalt not kill” has always been ac- 
cepted as the most serious. The breach 
of it is usually regarded with greater 
horror than theft, adultery, lying, cov- 
etousness, or the dishonoring of par- 


ents. In some ages and countries the 
penalty of death has been used to main- 
tain other Commandments, but at the 
present time nearly everywhere, it 
maintains the Sixth alone. Yet, in 
spite of this general horror, in spite of 
axes, hang-ropes, guillotines, electrocu- 
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tion and all the other equipments for 
vengeance upon the offender, the Sixth 
Commandment is the only one in which 
a breach becomes more pardonable in 
proportion to the number engaged in 
committing it. The more people con- 
spire to break the Commandment, the 
more easily they are forgiven; until, 
when a certain degree of complicity has 
been passed, their deed becomes not 
merely venial, but glorious. “Thou 
shalt not kill’; but let a thousand or 
two go killing. and their action passes 
from murder into war. War is the 
chief source of glory, and as the Pen- 
guins said of their great Trinco, who 
brought the race to utter ruin, “glory 
never costs too much.” 

It is an old theme for satire, and if 
ridicule killed, war would be dead as 
its victims. <A century ago man was 
still sometimes defined as a reasonable 
being. No one would use the defini- 
tion now, but still reason is believed to 
enter into some of man’s motives. Yet 
neither ridicule nor reason has killed 
war; neither has had much effect on it. 
To most people, history still means a 
succession of wars, and when we think 
of any century it usually takes a par- 
ticular color according to its battles. 
In compiling a history of “War and 
Peace” for the Home University Li- 
brary (Williams & Norgate), Mr. G. H. 
Perris has found it necessary to com- 
press into 250 pages, if not universal 
history, at all events the history of 
Europe, and parts of Asia and Amer- 
ica. For if he omitted any portion of 
that history, he would omit war, which 
is his theme. He has accomplished the 
task with remarkable skill; but it is 
lucky for him that the science of oppo- 
sites is the same, or else we might be 
asking why “Peace” is mentioned in 
the title at all. From the beginning 


to the last few pages, peace hardly 
breaks out, but from his summary of 
wars a fairly complete knowledge of 
history may be gained. 
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It is the same in the new edition of 
the “Encyclopeedia Britannica.” What 
space is given to wars, and rightly 
given! With what exactness the course 
of all campaigns is followed, the po- 
sitions of the armies being illustrated 
by maps, so that there may be no mis- 
take about them, the totals of the men 
slaughtered or disabled during the war 
recorded or conjectured! If one did 
not know it beforehand, one could learn 
from these pages the existence of a 
whole class of men whose duty or 
pleasure it is to investigate and keep 
in memory the tracks along which ar- 
mies have passed, the means by which 
they were fed, the bits of hill or plain 
they have occupied, the methods by 
which they tried to kill each other, and 
the extent of their success in the at- 
tempt. Darwin observing the move- 
ments of earthworms was not more 
scientifically accurate. Scholars have 
spent less commentary on the noblest 
literature. In some of the articles, 
as in the account of the French Revo- 
lutionary Wars that culminated in Na- 
poleon’s Italian campaigns, the story is 
told with a delight and infectious en- 
thusiasm such as peaceful benefactors 
of mankind never inspire. And what 
vast industrial movement has ever ex- 
cited the intensity of interest, or the 
minuteness of criticism, with which the 
movement of Moltke’s armies upon Se- 
dan is still followed by thousands of 
readers from year to year? 

As to the causes of ali this slaughter, 
the average murderer's motives appear 
rational and respectable in comparison. 
Time is thought to increase man’s wis- 
dom, but as we turn the records even 
of recent centuries, what insanity the 
avowed origins of war suggest! Span- 
ish successions, Austrian successions, 
Renunciations, Pragmatic sanctions, 
Archduke This against Elector The 
Other—as though it mattered to the 
men who died which in a line of fools 
ruled over them! Hamlet wondered 
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that twenty thousand men should go to 
their graves like beds for a fantasy 
and trick of fame, or fight for a plot 
which was not tomb enough to hide 
the slain. But a suburban garden 
would be better reason for contest than 
the claims of half-imbecile kings, to 
which thousands on thousands have 
been sacrificed. Take the killed alone 
in the war between the two most civil- 
ized countries of Europe only forty 
years ago. The “Encyclopzedia” tells us 
that the German killed numbered 28,000, 
the French 156,000 (not reckoning the 
145,000 disabled on both sides together). 
Large numbers of those dead might be 
living at this moment if Bismarck had 
not deliberately garbled a telegram. In 
a moment of meditative retrospect, he 
said afterwards that he had made it 
all right with God. One is glad to hear 
it, for the deed called for some rectifi- 
eation. But what are now the feel- 
ings of the Archdukes and other cour- 
tiers of the Tsar when they think of 
the dead round Mukden, and remember 
those timber concessions on the Yalu 
which made them clamor for the war? 
Cain, who did the first murder, was 
more justified than they. 

We do not wish here to expose the 
motives of rulers, or to add up the 
corpses that have served them. We 
would speak rather of that other side 
of war recalled by Mr. Galsworthy’s re- 
cent letter on the use of aeroplanes. 
The relation of art and science to war 
has long afforded another opportunity 
to satirists. From the time when 
hairy man just tied a gut to a heavy 
stone, or pointed a shaving of flint, the 
chief use of invention and discovery 
has frequently been slaughter, and hu- 
man skill has reached its height when 
devoted to bloodshed. How swiftly 
man adapted for death the smelted 
iron, the horse’s back, the marvel of 
the spring, whether in bows or in the 
catapult that hurled rocks four hun- 
dred yards through the air, the work- 
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manship of steel, the artistry of Span- 
ish metals, the explosive power of chem- 
icals in combination, the speed and 
steadiness given by a spin, the time- 
fuse, the floating iron, the twisting pro- 
pellers at the stern, the flashing mir- 
rors, and the current that speeds invis- 
ible! There is hardly a scientific mira- 
cle or form of art that man has not 
turned to the destruction of man. 
And now, after infinite effort and in- 
numerable ages, he has invented a ma- 
chine by which, with frightful risk and 
labor and noise, he can accomplish what 
our ancestral lizards managed fairly 
well, and what any albatross dees to 
perfection without the visible move- 
ment of a feather. Hardly is the mi- 
raculous attained, and man moves 
through the air unsupported even by 
gas, when the latest marvel of inven- 
tion is diverted to a means of killing 
men. All the military staffs of Europe 
are busy with their aeroplanes. Our 
own panic-stricken patriots raise al- 
most as much clamor over them as 
over Dreadnoughts. The cry of “Two 
wings to one!” will soon arise from the 
“Observer's” office. The dawn will 
again become a wonder when terror 
sees it flecked with aerial navies, and 
citizens will turn a penetrating glance 
upwards to the central blue in hourly 
apprehension. Already M. Prier has 
given them the shivers with his pic- 
ture of five hundred aeroplanes leaving 
London at breakfast-time, destroying 
Paris at lunch, and returning in time 
to dress for dinner in Piccadilly. It 
was considerate of the Frenchman thus 
to arrange the picture, but citizens 
know it might have been turned the 
other way round. London is a bigger 
mark, the dinners in Paris are superior, 
and knowing this they tremble. 

With fearful eye fixed only on our 
sea-power (perhaps less than double 
the power of a possible enemy), the 
Bishop of Liverpool has been saying 
“we can no longer regard ourselves as 
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secure because our shores spurn back 
the ocean's roaring tide.” He has be- 
held ‘a vision, an awful vision, of a 
foreign host upon our fertile shores, of 
burning homesteads, of meadows reek- 
ing with English blood, spilled lavishly, 
and perhaps spilled in vain.” That is, 
indeed, a _ terrible warning, coming 
from one of those ecclesiastical authori- 
ties who so often devote their leisure 
moments to the contemplation of war. 
But if the thought of aeroplanes had 
occurred to his mind, we hardly know 
what extra colors he could have found 
to paint his vision awful enough. Be- 
tween the European world and such 
trips to Paris as M. Prier has proposed, 
it seems as though nothing stood but z 
rather dubious sheet of paper. At the 
tirst Hague Conference, Count Moura- 
vieff proposed the prohibition of all 
missiles from balloons, but this coun- 
try, always behindhand in reducing the 
horrors of war, refused consent. In 
the end the prohibition was agreed to 
for tive years only, and at the second 
Hague Conference the renewed proposal 
was rejected by seventeen Powers. All 
that could be agreed upon was the pro- 
hibition of projectiles and explosives 
hurled from balloons upon undefended 
places. That was nothing new, since 
the bombardment of undefended places 
had been already prohibited under the 
tirst Hague Conference, and the pro- 
vision might possibly be interpreted to 
cover London, but would not cover 
Paris, Cologne, Berlin or most other 
Suropean cities. Yet this dubious 
sheet of paper is all the protection that 
has secured against the 
helpless destruction from 


civilization 
atrocity of 
the air. 
Already Sir Hiram Maxim has told 
us that, in association with M. Blériot, 
he intends devoting the years still re- 
maining before he departs in peace to 
the construction of an ethereal war- 
ship, with suitable projectiles, for the 


devastation of men and cities. Al- 


Killing No Murder. 


ready the “Army and Navy Gazette” 
announces that Messrs. Ehrhardt have 
brought out a new gun for attacking 
airships from below. It is a high-ve- 
locity 9-pounder, is carried on a motor, 
with six men and 140 projectiles, at a 
speed of 35 miles an hour, and is 
mounted on a pivot that can be ad- 
justed so as to be exactly vertical. 
So the wild game of mutual destruction 
continues. The offensive power ad- 
vances, the defence advances to meet 
it. A projectile is hurled from heaven, 
another projectile is flung up to heaven 
against it, and there is no limit to 
man’s insanity. Well might the Japa- 
nese diplomatist exclaim in his familiar 
protest :— 


For two thousand years we kept 
peace with the rest of the world, and 
were known to it but by the marvels of 
our delicate ethereal art, and the finely 
wrought productions of our ingenious 
handicrafts, and we were accounted 
barbarians! But from the day on 
which we made war on other nations 
and killed many thousands of our ad- 
versaries, you at once admit our claim 
to rank among civilized nations. 


There, with brief irony, the whole 
absurdity is exposed, and the question 
now is whether the civilized nations 
are going to take one more step along 
that absurd and hideous road, or will 
at last draw back from the enormity 
before them. There is need of haste. 
Vested interests are arising, and we 
know what the power of vested inter- 
ests in armaments may bring about. 
As Mr. Galsworthy says:— 


One determined joint effort and the 
air is saved. It is no more difficult 
how to agree to ban aerial warfare 
than it was to agree to prohibit the ex- 
plosive bullet; no more unnatural than 
it was for boxers to agree not to hit 
below the belt. But every month that 
goes by will make it more difficult; and 
when a few millions have been spent 
on this new form of devilry it may al- 
ready have become too late. 
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Peace is just now in the air. Is it not 
a special opportunity for a Conference, 
held at Weybridge. or The Hague. or 
in Italy, or wherever diplomatists pre- 
fer, to lay down a universal law that 
civilized men will never attempt to kill 
each other in or from the air as long 
as the world standeth? It would be 
The Nation. 
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difficult, for such a law would mark the 
most astonishing advance that mankind 
had ever made in humanity and prac- 
tical wisdom. But let us not despair. 
Mankind has often taken equally as- 
tonishing in folly and _ blood- 
shed. 


steps 





CLASS HATRED. 


A few weeks ago an old lady, refus- 
ing an extortionate demand from a 
woman whom she had helped to the 
utmost of her ability, said feebly: 
“Really, I don’t know what the world 
is coming to!” “Then I'll tell you,” 
said the disappointed applicant furi- 
“Us is going to be you, and 
Is this an 


ously. 
you'm going to be we!” 
exceptional state of feeling. a relic of 
more barbarous ages, or is it a “sign of 
the times,” a revelation of deep- 
rooted class hatred? Does class hatred 
exist to any extent? Is it 
greater or less than it was a hundred 
years ago? If greater, is it greater in 
the sense of being more widespread or 
more intense? Is it more felt or more 
expressed? Does expression relieve or 
intensify the feeling? Are the speeches 
which one hears and reads mere rhe- 
torical fireworks which fizzle out harm- 
lessly in the cool night air. or do they 
imply deliberate conviction which will 


serious 


lead to concerted action? 

Class preference must always exist; 
it is as natural and, within due bounds, 
as morally useful to prefer one’s own 
class as it is to prefer one’s own chil- 
dren, parents, or country. People who 
profess to hold another class in higher 
estimation than their own, or maintain 
that they are “as much at home in the 
cottage as in the hall and manor- 
house,” are like those who pride them- 
selves on their perfect knowledge of a 
language and cannot open their lips 


without betraying to any educated man 
that they are foreigners born and bred. 
If such persons as they claim to be 
could exist, they would be in danger of 
resembling the Italianate Englishman 
of the well-known proverb; but to love 
and serve one’s own class without hat- 
ing or disserving any other is well 
within the powers of the human mind 
and conscience. 

The rich speak of class hatred as if 
it were, and always had been, entirely 
one-sided in this land of freedom, but 
there are many traces of a hatred that 
they must at some time have felt for 
the poor. In the improving children’s 
books of sixty or seventy years ago the 
sin of pride, in the form of galling and 
arrogant behavior to dependents and 
social inferiors, is much dwelt on. 
Like other savage traits, it lingered 
among children when it was a thing of 
the past with most adults, I can re- 
member a few playfellows of my own, 
especially those brought up in the coun- 
try, whose inborn unreasoning scorn 
and contempt for the poor were sim- 
ply amazing, considering that 
were no visible signs of these evil feel- 
ings in their parents and elders, and 
that any display of them was promptly 
erushed. Class hatred lingered in pub- 
lic schools, and could be traced com- 


there 


monly among boys long after it had 
become exceptional in girls. 

Among the poor most of what is 
ealled class hatred arises from igno- 
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rance on both sides, from loosely-held 
tradition, or from a more or less well- 
founded sense of personal injury. Some 
degree of acquaintance must precede 
liking, but mere ignorance gives a tol- 
erably firm foundation for dislike. 
One constantly hears working men 
and women say of a person, who is per- 
haps literally the only member of a dis- 
trusted class known to them, “Oh, he 
isn’t like the rest of ’em, with no feel- 
ing for anyone but themselves;” or, 
“They say he’s a hard man, and I was 
fool enough to believe it; but when at 
last I had to go to him, I found he’s 
like myself—he can deal with anybody 
that’s straightforward. He don’t like 
shifty ways. No more don’t I.” 

Many people imagine that they are 
victims of class hatred when, in real- 
ity, they are hated for not conforming 
to the accepted standard of their class. 
Officials are not hated for doing their 
duty, even in a narrow and unintelli- 


gent manner, but for doing it with 
brusquerie and lack of consideration. 
Often my patients have returned home 


from some leng-thought-of quest in 
such cheerful, contented mood that I 
have been astonished to learn that their 
mission had failed: “No, the gentleman 
said it couldn’t be done: it was against 
the rules; but he said it hadn't ought to 
be. He spoke very nice, and he 
seemed quite put out about it.” As the 
createst official in England maintained, 
three hundred years ago, severity 
breeds fear, but roughness breeds hate. 

There is a class hatred arising from 
bitter, mortifying personal experience. 
As manners soften, this source must di- 
minish; but although there is less to 
resent, we must expect that it will be 
more resented because more vividly 
realized, and because the sense of per- 
sonal dignity is more generally diffused. 
Mental injuries are self-renewing 
things of power, and when people are 
highly developed enough to feel them 
it must not be expected that they will 
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be as easily forgotten as purely physi- 
cal injuries or accustomed hardships. 
A Russian revolutionary prince tells us 
in his memoirs how, on one occasion, in 
a passion of childish sympathy, he 
kissed the hand of an educated house- 
serf who had been cruelly and unjustly 
punished, and of the grief he felt when 
the man drew himself away, scornfully 
telling him, “You, too, will be like the 
rest when you grow up.” 

This would not have been the atti- 
tude of an African slave: it proved the 
man’s height in the moral scale, not 
his depth. When the case was re- 
versed. and the boy and his brother 
were in danger of receiving punishment 
as hasty and almost as brutal for a 
mere accident which had occurred in 
the course of their play, this man and 
the rest of the house-serfs subscribed 
what was to them a large sum, and se- 
cretly repaired the mischief. Another 
serf, first highly educated at his mas- 
ter’s expense and then set to servile 
tasks which he performed unwillingly, 
was sent into the army, a sentence lo- 
cally regarded as equal to and rather 
worse than death; the funeral service 
being actually performed before he left 
the village. He reached a very high 
official position, and years afterwards, 
when his master was wholly at his 
mercy, he voluntarily used his power to 
save him from social disgrace. 

At the time of the French Revolution 
we find many perfect examples of class 
hatred; neither sex, nor age, nor ex- 
treme youth afforded protection from 
its rage. In proof of the comparative 
weakness of actually existing feelings, 
one need only take the generally in- 
dulgent attitude of the poor towards 
the children of the rich, towards the 
old and suffering among them, and 
their usually protective attitude 
towards all women. 

Where virulent hatred exists, 
often out of all proportion to the al- 
leged offences, and probably has more 


it is 
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to do with inborn character than actual 
experience. 

Many men whose daily hardships 
and uncompensated misfortunes and 
untended sufferings might well have 
turned their blood to gall, yet seem to 
have no lasting sense of resentment, 
and respond to the first show of kind- 
ness. Others have received some small 
injustice, and that little has kindled an 
inextinguishable fire. Some are born 
to hate as others ate to love; we must 
not forget how bitterly many men hate 
those who are merely their official su- 
periors, with no power to affect their 
private lives or social position. Any 
dog-in-the-manger spirit is greatly re- 
sented among the poor. “My husband 
would gladly have paid a shilling for 
an old cask, but they’d rather let it 
drop to pieces than let you have it,” 
complained a cottager who had no 
means of storing the rain-water that 
she so sorely needed. 

There is a great lack of confidence 
between rich and poor. How many 
domestic servants tell their employers 
their real wishes? Often the privilege 
or exemption that they desire intensely 
could be easily granted, while the em- 
ployer thinks to content them by grant- 
ing indulgences which are so incon- 
venient to himself that he feels sure 
they must be welcome to his em- 
ployees. Many and many a poor man 
and woman privately regret that they 
have not the self-control to make their 
grievances known in civil language, 
and they brood over a wrong until it 
becomes intolerable. 

One reason why we are all too ready 
to believe in class-hatred is because we 
think that, as the poor are constantly 
engaged in a struggle with hard mate- 
rial conditions, they are inevitably ma- 
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terialistic in their views. A hungry man 
must think more of his dinner than his 
soul, but it does not in the least follow 
that he thinks more of a good dinner 
than of his soul. Starving Esau must 
have the pottage at any cost, but it 
was food, not savory meat, that was 
his intolerable temptation. There is 
little realization of the spirituality com- 
monly found among the thoughtful 
poor, or of the extent to which their 
religious beliefs impress the duty of 
forgiveness and dwarf aH worldly ine- 
qualities. A rich man is but a fellow 
sinner, and one for whom they may 
well have pity because of the “greater 
condemnation” that awaits him. 

This belief in the utter materialism 
of the peor is at the back of the fre- 
quent outcry: “If we make workhouses 
comfortable, we tempt them to idle- 
ness; if we make prison life tolerable, 
we tempt them to crime.” There is 
some foundation for these protests, but 
less than we are apt to imagine. Most 
men, and nearly all women, love lib- 
erty better than ease and comfort, and 
a good name infinitely beyond any ad- 
vantages that prison life could offer. 

The industrious poor do not spend 
their time and strength in hating the 
rich: they think very little indeed about 
them. They are occupied not only 
with cares of meat and drink, but with 
the great things of life, and they real- 
ize the essential similarity of the hu- 
man lot. An old man who was never 
known to read books, and who prided 
himself on his extreme hardness and 
practicality once showed me an epitaph 
which he had copied from a newspaper: 
“I was not, and was conceived; I loved 
and -did a little work; I am not, and 
grieve not.” “That.” he said emphat- 
ically, “is Life—everyone’s life.” 

M. Loane. 











Rebellion is Spanish America’s equiv- 
alent for constitutional opposition, and 
a revolution means no more than a gen- 
eral election in England. There has 
been no revolution in Mexico for up- 
wards of a generation, so that a change 
is overdue. But having waited so 
long, it is strange that the malcontents 
did not wait a little longer. After all, 
President Diaz is over eighty, and the 
other side’s turn was bound to come 
soon. Perhaps it was Diaz himself 
who provoked trouble by showing that 
he feared it. At the last presidential 
election he threw the Opposition candi- 
date into gaol, and sent the most popu- 
lar soldier of his army on an empty 
mission of honor to Europe—a confes- 
sion of weakness which could not pass 
unchallenged. Moreover, these violent 
methods failed of their object. Opin- 
ions wavered, and a crop of rumors 
crystallized into a belief that the Pres- 
ident looked to the hated Yankees to 
see him through. The belief may not 
have been altogether baseless, though 
it is only fair to Diaz to remember that 
in earlier years he was fully alive to 
the risk of financial tutelage to the 
States, and spared no pains to attract 
British capital instead. 

Right or wrong, however, the belief 
became general, and the riots out of 
which the rebellion has sprung usually 
demonstration against 
To the Mexican 


began with a 
the Stars and Stripes. 
the Yankee is a neighbor who must be 
kept at a distance. There is little 
purity of blood on either side the inter- 
national border, but the civilization of 
Mexico is as distinctly Latin as 
that of the United States is Anglo- 
Saxon, and the two ways of life cannot 
be blended. The mutual.antipathy is 
backed on the Mexican side by a defi- 
There is no doubt that 
been 


nite grievance. 


of late years have 


concessions 
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granted with too little supervision. 
The central administration has never 
thought very much of the needs of the 
masses provided the development of 
the country went on apace; and the 
local officials have too often betrayed 
their trust for the sake of a share in 
the pickings. The Indian inhabitants 
of the country have been disciplined 
with a very stern hand, and as Aztec 
blood runs clean through Mexican so- 
ciety their grievances have met with a 
good deal of sympathy. Until re- 
cently, however, Porfirio Diaz was pop- 
ularly regarded as more or less of a 
safeguard against Yankee commercial 
tyranny, and it is largely his real or 
assumed defection that has driven 
some of the people to arms. 

Why should the Mexican laborer in 
the end succeed any better than the 
French vigneron? Apparently because 
the local administration, which in 
France has stood firm, in Mexico has 
turned traitor. This is a serious thing 
for Diaz, since his organization of the 
Mexican provinces has been the most 
important achievement of his rule and 
the foundation of all his past successes. 
His work under this head may fairly 
be called Napoleonic. Like France, 
Mexico clamored for efficient central 
ized rule; twice before Diaz established 
himself an attempt had been made to 
revive the system of the old Aztec 
Empire; and like the France of 1795 the 
Mexico of 1870 had all but sunk into 
anarchy. There are men still living 
who, having set out on the journey 
from Vera Cruz to the capital, arrived 
stripped of their and 
clothed only in an improvised costume 
of hewspapers. 

Banditti, in fact, were everywhere. 
The brigand’s life was the only life for 
u gentleman, and there are always 
plenty of gentlemen in Latin countries. 
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The brigand chiefs formed, as it were, 
the aristocracy of Mexico, the one class 
with any power of handling men. Diaz 
used them; it was the mark of his 
greatness that he was able to make 
them the instruments of his rule; and 
it is therefore inexpedient to peer too 
closely into the antecendents of most of 
his earlier governors of provinces. Be- 
ing what they were, these men re- 
quired to be controlled with a strong 
hand. They could themselves keep 
order, but a sense of public duty was 
not among their virtues. When at the 
end of his first term of office the Pres- 
ident allowed the supreme power to 
pass into less able hands, the local ad-* 
ministration at once began to fall to 
pieces. Corruption made its entry, 
and even Diaz has never been able 
quite to get rid of it. 

Resuming office in the eighties, Diaz 
showed that he had learnt his lesson. 
He pushed forward his old policy with 
new vigor, holding fast to his main aim 
of restricting the freedom of action of 
his dangerous lieutenants. So exclu- 
sively did they occupy his attention 
that he overlooked the welfare of the 
masses. The Church presented a mag- 
nificent means of raising the general 
level of culture, but Diaz neglected it. 
His business was to build railways and 
telegraphs, and thus link Mexico City 
up with the centres of provincial gov- 
ernment. Hence his first appeal to 
foreign capital, an appeal which led 
to a further development of policy. 
Diaz saw that a host of concessionary 
companies would serve as so many pil- 
lars for his rule. A governor on the 
make could get the people behind him, 
but a vested interest is immovable. 
Vested interests ask for nothing more 
than steady government, and every 
hew company meant a check on rebel- 
lion. 

The process has gone on too long. 
The old governors have mostly died out, 
and the new generation feel little loy- 
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alty towards the old man in Mexico 
City ever ready to limit their authority. 
The telegraph, again, should have per- 
mitted an occasional relaxation of 
grip. Things cannot now go far wrong 
before the President has word. But 
Diaz has used his new weapons to con- 
trol his subordinates more firmly than 
ever. And as time went on he has be- 
come more terrible because of his iso- 
lation. The men who helped him to 
make modern Mexico are dead, with 
the one exception of Sefior Limantour; 
and Limantour has never pretended to 
be anything but Diaz’ subordinate. 
Jealousy, and not ambition, is the last 
infirmity of noble minds, and Diaz has 
apparently wished it to appear that he 
could have no successor. When a 
man of over eighty works on the as- 
sumption that the world will not go on 
after he has left it and is perpetually 
keeping young men in their proper 
place, he is asking for trouble. The 
Civil Service became discontented, and 
when the people suspected the Presi- 
dent of selling himself to the Yankees 
they found their leaders at the nearest 
magistracy. 

Has Diaz outlived his work? It 
was his task te give Mexico peace, and 
he succeeded by a justice which set 
swiftness before mercy. Now many of 
the Mexicans think the time has come 
for milder methods. It was his fur- 
ther task to develop the resources of 
his country. In that. too, he has suc- 
ceeded, and to such a degree that his 
critics can now charge him with for- 
getting that resources are made for 
men and not men for resources. Diaz 
is the greatest of a type, peculiar to 
Spanish America, which possibly has 
seen its day. Disaster has already 
overtaken Castro in Venezuela, Reyes 
in Columbia, and Zelaya in Nicaragua; 
and though Hstrada Cabrera still rules 
in Guatemala, it is only because of 
American support. 

To Europeans the most interesting 
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question is, what will the United States 
do? Will America intervene in Mex- 
ico, either on the pretext of demanding 
reform or protecting her threatened cit- 
izens? The wild politicians and the 
big financiers are already demanding 
intervention, but that way danger lies. 
Let the Yankees cross the border, and 
they will see all Mexican parties unite 
against them. The country might be 
reduced in the end, but seeing that 
America has but a tiny regular army 
and Mexico could put in the field half 
a million of trained men, it would take 
the United States with all their ninety 
odd millions of inhabitants many years 
to finish the war. Uncle Sam would not 
The Saturday Review. 
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enjoy paying the bill either in money 
or men. Probably Mr. Taft will leave 
Mexico alone so far as armed interven- 
tion goes. The more so that his med- 
dling might close up all the South 
American States against him. He will 
rather try to dominate Mexico by trade 
and political influence. More and more 
do American Presidents meddle in 
South American politics—not to the ad- 
vantage of any but themselves. This 
the South American realizes and pre- 
fers both commercially and politically 
to deal with Europeans. But the 
Yankee is on the spot, and necessarily 
has a great pull. He wants careful 
“watching. 








DOUBLE-FACED DEVOTION. 


He was a poet of the minor kind, 
He felt the thrill of springtime stir his blood, 






The country called him, though his polished mind 


Abominated mud. 


He took a cab (the Tube his temper tried 
Electric manners were a thought too brisk), 






And fared to a suburban country-side 


To see the lambkins frisk. 


With tasselled tails that flicked at every bound, 
With juvenile and fascinating “baas,” 






With arching backs they bucked, and romped around 


Their undisturbed Mammas. 


And, as the fleeces frolicked with a will, 
Through their spectator’s inmost bosom swept 


A gush of sympathetic joy, until 


He very nearly wept; 


And, filled vicariously with vernal youth, 
Returned, to render as a poet can 
In dithyrambic verse the artless truth 


Nor could they tempt 


That lambkins teach to man. 


him from his 
To take his tea or snatch a moment’s rest 












proof-strewn den 


Until on foolscap, with a fountain pen, 


He'd got it off his chest. 


When, later, pale but satisfied, he dined, 

His words, curt and compendious, were these 
(They show the poet's latitude of mind), 

“The mint-sauce, if you please.” 


Punch. 
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THE VALUE AND USAGE OF WORDS. 


In the very morning of time, when 
men lived basely, fighting and feeding, 
there were probably no words. We 
can believe that all the emotions of 
which man was then capable were ex- 
pressed by vague sounds almost un- 
consciously uttered. It would only 
be now and then that some primeval 
poet would, to the wonder of his tribe, 
achieve complete expression by using 
a sound at once so appropriate and 
compelling that it became for ever 
sacred to one meaning. The sound 
would be uttered in some moment of 
overmastering passion, rapt contempla- 
tion, or ecstatic reverie. Terror, or 
worship, or the tenderness of lovers 
would be suggested by it. There would 
be something of the lion's nobility in 
its name, and a wondering awe in the 
titles of the sun and stars. 

The growth of language was thus 
gradual, word by word, and every new 
word was literally a poem or a prayer. 
In those early times words could be 
only of the simplest and vaguest. Not 
only would man’s intellect be insuffi- 
ciently developed to appreciate subtle 
differences and minute distinctions, but 
both his voice and his ear must have 
developed gradually. With the growth 
of knowledge and experience, how- 
ever, the need for a more subtle and 
sensitive language would be keenly felt, 
and as men came by exercise to a 
greater command of voice and ear their 
attempts at expression would become 
more ambitious. Their world was a 
place of wonderful noises for imitation, 
and the more quick-witted of the tribe 
would invent new words, to be labo- 
riously learned and adopted by their 
slower-minded fellows. 

With the invention of the first word 
all things became suddenly possible. 
Until then knowledge was held in a 
perishable vessel—the mind of a single 


man—but with the possibility of trans- 
mission and the later possibility of rec- 
ord came the certainty of progress. 
Men die, but Man is immortal; and the 
knowledge won by individuals through 
bitter experience was held and inher- 
ited by the race. All succeeding gen- 
erations began the astonishing struggle 
upon more favorable terms. 

Without language, written or spoken, 
anything like a race-memory is impos- 
sible. The whole accumulation of fact 
and theory, the result since the world 
began of all man’s experience and spec- 
ulation, is available to us through this 
one instrument only. In the course of 
its development a language is naturally 
moulded into an instrument peculiarly 
capable of recording and transmitting 
the ideas which most appeal to the peo- 
ple using it; it becomes possible in time 
to give exact and brief expression to 
their subtlest variations. The native 
language only can fully and easily ex- 
press the native mind. The alien 
speech has been evolved by a people 
dominated by other ideals, responsive 
to different emotions. This is why the 
gradual decay and death of a noble lan- 
guage is a pathetic and awful thing: its 
deliberate suppression a crime against 
the human race. 

Apart from the written sign or the 
spoken sound, the word exists as the 
expression of a mind; and having come 
down to us through so many minds, no 
dictionary can fuliy define its meaning. 
Every new arrangement brings out 
some new beauty. The sound and 
rhythm, the very look of the word, 
subtly affect its significance. Nor are 
these the only influences that modify 
the meaning and enlarge the content of 
words. They come after long use to 
be influenced by a dozen niceties of po- 
sition and association. Individual ex- 
perience gives, too, a local or private 
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application to them, so that the mean- 
est and most familiar of words may 
strangely affect the hearer. It is part 
of our responsibility, therefore, to con- 
sider the effect of our words apart from 
their absolute meaning. It is easy to 
propagate falsehood by the cunning 
statement of truth. Nor need we pos- 
tulate dishonest intention. The rea- 
soner will often unconsciously enlarge 
or narrow the content of his most im- 
portant terms in the course of a single 
argument. And that which would 
have been untrue, had the term held 
its original meaning and no more 
throughout, is triumphantly demon- 
strated of a something which has va- 
ried with every repetition of its name. 
It becomes imperative to keep always 
in mind the reality for which the word 
stands. We may exhaust dictionaries 
in our search for the magic syllables, 
but our mental image of the thing 
must not waver for an instant. 

The important thing is not so much 
to state a fact with scientific preci- 
sion as to convey to the mind of the 
hearer a fact, an emotion, or an idea, 
completely and in the desired inten- 
sity. This is the ultimate justification 
of the poet, the rhetorician, or the 
stylist. We falter and are baffled in 
spite of the precise fluency of our scien- 
tific mentor; but the poet finds the 
immortal phrase which illumines the 
Jandscape like a flash of lightning. The 
thing has been transmitted in an in- 
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stant from his mind to ours; and in its 
white-hot intensity. It is thus that 
in the day of battle ten words may 
stiffen the knees of an army and be 
worth ten thousand bayonets. 

Nor should we insist on the power 
and importance of words, to the neglect 
of their wonderful beauty. We may 
even consider language as an instru- 
ment of absolute music. In the greater 
minds beauty of sound and rhythm are 
combined with and help to the perfect 
expression of noble ideas. But it 
may be permitted to the smaller man 
to fill his writings with strong-sylla- 
bled, clamorous words merely as part 
of the orchestration—to trumpet the 
cunning of the craft-proud workman. 
Indeed, a mere list of words may inter- 
est one intensely. We can imagine 
the word-lover gloating over a diction- 
ary as some wealthy jeweller might 
revel in a basket of beautiful unset 
stones. Here is the material for all 
craftsmen: sweet liquid labials; words - 
that shimmer and sparkle; splendid and 
terrible adjectives, servants of Fury, 
the trumpets of the wordy orchestra. 
This was Shelley’s treasure-house, the 
arsenal where Marlowe fashioned his 
thunder-bolt lines. Out of this work-shop 
what wonders of inspired art have 
come! Yet there remains after the riot 
of pillage, the original treasure, inex- 
haustible as the impossible hoards of 
the fabled misers. 





DEPOPULATING THE BRITISH ISLES. 


While the people of this country are 
fighting about constitutional machin- 
ery, while the Parliament Bill and com- 
ing Home Rule and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill are absorbing most of the 
national attention, the process of rural 
devastation goes on unchecked. For 
sixty years, under a one-sided policy 


of development, the country has been 
sacrificed to the town. Our manufac- 
turing industries have advanced, our 
centres of population have spread and 
thickened, but the advantage of this 
progress has been reaped more and 
more by the foreign and less and less 
by the English producer of foodstuffs. 
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Our country population has steadily 
poured into the towns, intensifying all 
those social evils which to-day almost 
defy remedial measures. During the 
last few years this process has been 
quickened by the colonial emigration 
campaigns in our country districts. A 
great deal of our best rural manhood is 
being tempted out to the broader shires 
of England over the seas, and our 
island countrysides are being reduced 
to still deeper desolation. It is very 
desirable that intending emigrants 
should be diverted to British from for- 
eign shores, but there is surely a limit 
to the extent to which this country can 
afford to part with its people, and espe- 
cially its all too scanty country popu- 
lations. England cannot afford to 
maintain this lopsided policy much 
longer. It is essential that the heart 
of the Empire should be sound, and 
that cannot be if country life and labor 
are to be practically abolished and our 
entire population crowded into the 
towns. The Colonies themselves are 
determined to develop along the whole 
line, industrial as well as agricultural. 
They are not prepared to restrict them- 
selves to the function of providing the 
United Kingdom with food and raw 
materials. They will not sacrifice 
their industries even to British compe- 
tition. HEngland on her side is per- 
fectly justified in defending her agri- 
culture against unregulated competi- 
tion even from the Colonies, giving 
their produce, however, a substantial 
preference over that of foreign coun- 
tries. The people of this country have 
given no serious thought to these prob- 
lems of rural life, emigration and so 
forth. They are drifting along cur- 
rents which they never intentionally 
entered to unknown and unchosen des- 
tinations. More and more people are 
beginning to realize that these forces 
are carrying up to national danger and 
disaster, and that some very vigorous 
measures will have to be taken in the 
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near future if these are to be avoided. 

The recently published report of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
giving the agricultural statistics for 
1910, is dismal reading. The year 
1910 has added the usual tribute to the 
tale of decay and desolation. Compar- 
ing that year with the preceding, we 
find that the arable land of Great Brit- 
ain was reduced by a further area of 
61,788 acres, while permanent grass in- 
creased by 24,635 acres. The area un- 
der wheat, the most essential of all 
food-staples, fell by 14,644 acres. The 
Report gives a striking comparison be- 
tween the first decade of the new and 
the last of the old century. The same 
process is illustrated, only on a larger 
scale. Comparing the average areas 
for 1901-10 and 1891-1900 we find that 
arable land in Great Britain has dimin- 
ished by 932,110 acres, that the wheat 
area has diminished by 247,990, and the 
acreage of all crops by 523,609, Per- 
manent grass, on the other hand, has 
increased by 621,602 acres. Compar- 
ing the average at the beginning of the 
twenty years (1891-93) with that at the 
end of the period (1908-10) we find that 
arable land shows the enormous de- 
crease of 1,589,377 acres, and perma- 
nent grass the vast increase of 1,020,- 
249 acres. Between the same years 
wheat has decreased by 388,519 acres, 
and all corn crops by 801,790 acres. 
And these tremendous losses are set 
off by no compensations elsewhere. 
There can indeed be no compensation 
for the loss of all this plough-land. 
Stock has made no attempt to develop 
in proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion. There are only a few more cat- 
tle in this country than there were 
twenty years ago. The idea that an 
extension of pasture at the expense of 
arable land stimulates the increase of 
stock is, as every student of these sub- 
jects knows, an exploded delusion. 
There is no doubt that a revival in corn 
cultivation would result in a corre- 
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sponding development of the stock-rais- 
ing industry. Is it not time that the 
statesmanship of this country set itself 
seriously to combat ‘this appalling de- 
cline in our most important national in- 
terest? The task will never be accom- 
plished by a politician who looks sim- 
ply to the immediate party advantage. 
The experience of the last few years 
has shown how hard it is to induce our 
electorate to approve the slightest tax 
on imported food-supplies, however 
great the inducements of indirect ad- 
vantage may be. We have to thank 
Mr. Richard Cobden and his friends 
not only for the approximate destruc- 
tion of English agriculture but for the 
endowment of the industrial classes in 
the towns with the preponderant po- 
litical power in the country. Free 
trade has driven the countryfolk into 
the towns. We can now see the terri- 
ble results of our one-sided develop- 
ment, but the towns have the majority 
of the votes and it is almost hopeless 
to appeal to them in the interests of 
our stricken agriculture. It is no use 
pointing out that the towns themselves 
are losing the nearest and most im- 
portant outlet for their manufactures in 
this devastation of the English shires. 
It is vain to warn the electors against 
the danger of becoming dependent for 
almost all our food on imported sup- 
plies. ivery appeal of this kind is 
met by the only too successful argu- 
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ment, comprehensible to the most ig- 
norant voter, “Your food will cost you 
more.” Every intelligent person can 
understand the baseness, as well as the 
danger, of that effective election-cry, 
but that scarcely helps matters. It 
looks as though the galloping decline, 
as illustrated in this new Report, must 
continue until by some disaster the na- 
tion is brought—too late—to a sense of 
the fatal policy it has pursued. 

There will of course be many propos- 
of a safe and discreet nature. 
Small holdings, credit banks, co-opera- 
tion and so forth will do duty for a 
drastic change in the nation’s economic 
policy. But these superficial remedies 
will never arrest the progress of the 
disease. Nothing but a complete re- 
versal of the policy which the nation 
has applied for seventy years will 
avail. Bismarck effected that reversal 
for Germany in the seventies of last 
century. But the two-party system, as 
existing in this country, seems not to 
favor the production of men of the Bis- 
marckian thews, and our party leaders 
have to follow the line of least resist- 
ance and shape their policy in accord- 
ance with electoral conditions. The 
prospect is therefore the reverse of 
cheerful, but it is at least the duty of 
all patriotic persons to warn the nation 
of its danger and urge the necessity of 
reform commensurate with this great 
and ever-growing evil. 


als 





MATERIALISM AND MISGIVING. 


“Learn what is true in order to do 
what is right.’”” This sentence was not 


said by an ecclesiastic engaged in de- 
fending the theory that dogma is the 
only firm foundation of morality; it is 
the “summing up of the whole duty of 
man” by the late Professor Huxley. 
The words might be taken as the text 


of a book of extracts from Huxley’s 
works chosen by his wife and edited by 
his son (“Aphorisms and Reflections 
from the Works of Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley.” Rationalist Press. 6d.). The 
book is deeply interesting—far more 
interesting than most books of extracts. 


As a whole the impression that it 
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makes upon the reader is one of 
strength, sincerity and—paradoxical as 
it may sound—duality. The sympa- 
thetic reader, as he seeks to see things 
from the author’s point of view, finds 
himself rocking always between two 
opinions. The general impression left 
upon the mind is of an eloquent exposi- 
tion of materialism made by a man se- 
riously troubled by doubt of his own 
theory. 

It would be untrue, however, to say 
that there is any passage in this book 
_in which Huxley dogmatically declares 
himself a materialist. Indeed, in a 
very trenchant passage he guards him- 
self against any such profession of 
faith. “The man of science who, for- 
getting the limits of philosophical in- 
quiry, slides from these formuke and 
symbols into what is ‘(ommonly under- 
stood by materialism seems to me to 
place himself upon a level with the 
mathematician who should mistake the 
#’s and y’s with which he works his 
problems of real entities.” A most en- 
lightening comparison! In spite, how- 
ever, of such a passage as we have 
quoted, the author often speaks as 
though he took materialism for granted. 
He points out, also, that there are more 
terrible theories—and would seem to 
defend it by a threat. He speaks of 
“the garment of make-believe by which 
pious hands have hidden” the “uglier 
features” of life. and of “the tragedy of 
science” which has destroyed a beauti- 
ful hypothesis by means of ugly facts. 
He declares the existence of a God—of 
a Creator even—an open question, and 
in one passage doubts if it is possible, 
even if we grant His existence, to plead 
His benevolence in the face of a suffer- 
ing world. “Do we not base our be- 
lief in the Divine benevolence upon the 
intensity of our desire to rely upon it?” 
—he inquires in effect. “It is not to 


be forgotten,” we read, “that what we 
call rational grounds for our beliefs are 
often extremely irrational attempts to 
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justify our instincts.” Take, again, 
the following passage: “Our sensations, 
our pleasures, our pains, and the rela- 
tions of these, make up the sum-total 
of the elements of positive, unquestion- 
able knowledge. We call a large sec- 
tion of these sensations and their rela- 
tions matter and motion; the rest we 
term mind and thinking; and expe- 
rience shows that there is a certain 
constant order of succession between 
some of the former and some of the 
latter.” Immediately after these 
words Huxley guards his Agnostic po- 
sition by declaring that materialism 
cannot be deduced from them for cer- 
tain, but all through the book he con- 
stantly compares the idealist and ma- 
terial positions to the detriment of the 
former, which he occasionally ridicules, 
while he always treats the latter with 
respect. ividently we are to “learn 
what is true” by setting aside all con- 
clusions that cannot be proved: “all 
truth in the long run is only common- 
sense clarified.” 

But when we come to the object of 
all knowledge, which Huxley has de- 
clared to be “doing right,” the reader 
cannot but be struck by a change of 
position: “Whatever practical people 
may say, this world is after all, abso- 
lutely governed by ideas, and very 
often by the wildest and most hypo- 
thetical ideas.” In every page we 
trace the frankness of the man who 
makes no sacrifice to consistency. “In 
whichever way we look at the matter, 
morality is based on feeling, not on 
reason,” we read, and again “justice is 
founded on the love of one’s neigh- 
bor, and goodness is a kind of beauty.” 
Moral feeling is based, he says, on in- 
tuition. “If you ask why the moral 
inner sense is to be (under due limita- 
tions) obeyed; why the few who are 
steered by it move the mass in whom it 
is weak, I can only reply by putting an- 
other question: Why do the few in 
whom the sense of beauty is strong— 
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Shakespeare, Raphael, Beethoven— 
earry the less endowed multitude 
away? But they do, and always will. 
People who overlook that fact attend 
neither to history nor to what goes on 
about them.” Men of genius do in- 
crease knowledge, apparently by other 
than reasonable methods, and to the 
upsetting of all calculations,—‘“genius 
as an explosive power beats gunpowder 
hollow!” 

“The practice of that which is eth- 
ically best—what we call goodness or 
virtue—involves a course of conduct 
which, in all respects, is opposed to 
that which leads to success in the cos- 
mie struggle for existence. In place 
of ruthless self-assertion it demands 
self-restraint; in place of thrusting 
aside, or heading down, all competi- 
tors, it requires that the individual shall 
not merely respect, but shall help his 
fellows; its influence is directed, not 
so much to the survival of the fittest, 
as to the fitting of as many as possible 
to survive. It repudiates the gladia- 
torial theory of existence.” This pas- 
sage forms a curious comment on the 
words, “The meek shall inherit the 
earth.” Such a sentence as “the fitting 
of as many as possible to survive” has 
again a Christian ring. “Honesty, en- 
ergy, and goodwill,” he says, alone 
make “intelligence, knowledge, and 
skill” of any real use. 

The aim of all education which is 
worth having, he tells us, is to turn out 
a man “whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience, who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of 
nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and respect others as himself.” But 
if the prophet of science agrees with 
the Hebrew poet that “it is by these 
things men live’—if all that is best 
worth having in life is founded on in- 
tuition and feeling—is it reasonable to 
dismiss all those intuitions and feel- 
ings which have no direct practical out- 
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come as unreasonable and of no ac- 
count? Professor Huxley has been 
dead some time. The sense of horror 
which ran through the world when ma- 
terialism in its modern garb was first 
suggested as an explanation of the uni- 
verse has passed off. Ordinary men 
are becoming content once more to 
found their assurance of a spiritual ex- 
planation where Huxley founded his 
moral assurance, and where all men 
found their assurance of their own free 
will—upon intuition. But Professor 
Huxley’s threat still makes us wince. 
What if the Deity were not benevo- 
lent? What if man at his highest 
moral moment does not reflect God? 
We must be as bold as Professor Hux- 
ley and say Religion is based on feel- 
ing and intuition, not upon any collec- 
tion of acts. Why do the men who tell 
us that God is good carry us away, as 
Professor Huxley admits that the great 
moralists and prophets of the beautiful 
convince and carry.us away? We can 
only reply, as Huxley replied, “They 
do, and they always will.” He speaks 
of Christ with the deepest respect— 
though he is not respectful to what 
may be called Chureh Christianity. 
The Galilean, he thinks, did not con- 
quer. A religion with which he would 
have had little sympathy conquered in 
his name. His paramount moral 
genius he appears to grant. When 
Christ spoke of God as perfectly benev- 
olent, He gave voice to an intuition 
which is surely as general as the in- 
tuition to which the great painters and 
poets gave expression. The fact that 
there are plenty of people who have no 
intuitional perception of beauty is not 
allowed by the man of science to bear 
at all upon the reality of beauty any 
more than a few utterly selfish people 
are allowed to bear upon the rightness 
of altruism. “Such pathological devi- 
ations from true manhood are merely 
the halt, the lame, and the blind of the 
world of consciousness; and the anato- 
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mist of the mind leaves them aside, as 
the anatomist of the body would ig- 
nore abnormal specimens.” Truly the 
doubts of his own plan of thought 
which Professor Huxley raises in the 
minds of his readers are sufficient to 
form a creed. 

When all is said and done, is not the 

Tbe Spectator. 
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supreme intuition, the belief in God, 
the greatest of all realities—it may be 
the one reality? Materialism fades and 
changes, and with its perpetual flux 
and welter of vibrations eludes us at 
every turn. That to which the spirit 
witnesses remains, and is firm and un- 
changing. . 





QUACK RELIGIONS. 


A number of good people are con- 
cerning themselves very deeply at pres- 
ent with the alleged missionary efforts 
of the Mormons in England; and mean- 
while a far wider-reaching and more 
mischievous business, also directed 
from America, is being prosecuted, not 
only without opposition, but appar- 
ently with considerable success, among 
the unhappy people of this country. I 
say the unhappy people because it is 
always they who fall the most ready 
prey to things which are offered as uni- 
versal remedies for human ills. Long 
ago the Americans discovered what a 
profitable source of money-making ex- 
isted in people’s bodily ailments, and 
they organized the quack medicine 
business on such a basis that it has 
reached the gigantic proportions which 
we know to-day. It was they also who 
discovered how to work the field, hith- 
erto untilled from a commercial point 
of view, that lay in spiritual sickness; 
and they have now organized quack re- 
ligions on a scale that threatens to rival 
the business of the pill and the bottle. 
It is not the people who are whole that 
need a physician, but they that are 
sick; and this the Americans recog- 
nize so well that they avoid young 
and healthy communities, and fasten 
themselves upon the over-civilized and 
the diseased, as certain parasites in a 
fish-pond attach themselves to the bod- 
ies of fish that show signs of age 


or debility. The effect of these quack 
ministrations is almost entirely disas- 
trous; not because they do not some- 
times seem to effect cures; not because 
people are not sometimes apparently 
happier and better for the mental exer- 
cises prescribed for them, but because 
nearly all of these sham philosophies 
are based on the principle of self-decep- 
tion, the practice of refusing to face 
facts, and on a conspiracy to call 
things which are unpleasant by pleasant 
names, and ultimately to cheat oneself 
into the belief that they do not exist. 
The best that can be said for them is 
that certain wretched people, who have 
hitherto lived aimless lives of morbid 
introspection and meditation on their 
own sufferings, have some mental dis- 
cipline applied to them, and are given 
amusing mental exercises to perform 
which take their thoughts off them- 
selves. Then they get better and as- 
cribe their cure to some magic and 
mystical effect of the Truth, or the 
Light, or the Science, or the New 
Thought, or whatever the trademark 
may be of the spiritual bolus which 
they have swallowed. And then they 
go out into the world and themselves 
become eager missionaries; they work 
in association with others; they have 
something to do; in short, they find 
life interesting, and the game goes mer- 
rily on. 

I went last Sunday evening to Bech- 
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stein Hall and attended an entertain- 
ment described as the “New Thought 
Church.” The hall was four-fifths full 
of middle-class women and a fair 
sprinkling of men. Most of the people 
were unhappy and disagreeable-look- 
ing, and wore ugly clothes. There 
were few outward or visible signs of 
exceptional inward grace among the 
audience. The entertainment began 
with the playing, by a violinist and pian- 
ist, of the Intermezzo from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” as an opening voluntary. 
(Many of the New Thinkers bowed their 
heads as though in prayer; although on 
consulting a pamphlet that was on sale 
at the doors I gathered that they were 
not praying, but “concentrating.” 
When the music ceased a lady with a 
hard and powerful American accent 
and a plain, strong countenance, com- 
manded us to repeat the “Affirmation 
of Union,” which was a kind of dog- 
matic imitation of a creed, in which 
the following clauses occurred: “When 
thou God searchest my heart thou wilt 
find it clean utterly,” and “I am one 
with health, wealth, and love; they are 
manifesting for me now,” and “I have 
perfect peace, power. plenty, and divine 
realization’”—whatever that may mean. 
Then the lady commanded us to rise 
and sing the opening hymn—which was 
merely a piece of doggerel which, so 
far as doctrine went, might unfortu- 
nately have appeared in any Christian 
hymn-book. Then came a series of 
announcements about various meetings 
and classes and lectures, some of 
which were free and some not free, but 
all of which were designed obviously 
to give occupation and interest to the 
New Thinkers; to keep them busy and 
thinking about the New Thought. 
Then the lady recited some verses of 
poetry which I could not hear. Then 
we had another quack hymn. The 
lady then recited—still with an Amer- 
ican accent—a passage from one of the 
Gospels, immediately following which 
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a few bars of the piano sounded, and 
Miss Esther Palliser’s voice was heard 
singing “Is it raining, little flower?” 
The audience appreciated this song so 
much that they encored it, and we were 
for the moment back in the true Bech- 
stein Hall atmosphere. 

Then came the address. The most 
sympathetic description that I can give 
of it is that it was a piece of not very 
lucid exposition, the result of some 
very cloudy and unlucid thinking. It 
told the audience of many things about 
the history of Jesus Christ, which, un- 
less they were New Thinkers, they 
had not heard before. Jesus, the lady 
told us, studied first under all the doc- 
tors of his own land and acquired the 
“whole consciousness” of their learn- 
ing; then he went to India and ac- 
quired the whole consciousness of In- 
dian learning; then he went to a place 
which the lady called ‘“‘Tibbet” and ac- 
quired that; then to Persia, Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt and other centres of 
learning and civilization. I was only 
surprised that America was not in- 
cluded in this itinerary. After that 
the exposition went on with a great 
deal of cloudy thought about what the 
speaker called the “noo civilization” 
and the “noo cahnsciousness”; and of- 
ten she referred contemptuously to the 
“old civilization’; and it was some 
time before I discovered that by the 
“old civilization” she meant the facts 
of life and the universe as they are re- 
corded by history and interpreted by a 
consensus of enlightened and educated 
opinion; and that by the “noo civiliza- 
tion” she meant what they think in 
Boston and America. She said “I am 
often asked questions on this side about 
the noo civilization and the noo 
thought. questions which show that 
you on this side are still puzzling and 
inquiring about things that we in 
America have long ceased even to 
question.” She went on in a very kind 


and gentle way to attempt to put 
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things, as she thought, plainly for our 
backward and benighted minds, so that 
we too should be able to get out of 
that awkward habit of questioning 
things that were accepted as unques- 
tionable truth in Boston. But though 
I honestly tried to understand what she 
meant she did not make anything clear 
to me. She used freely and impar- 
tially the pseudo-philosophic jargon of 
the Theosophists, and of other sects 
which in comparison with her own are 
of a quite venerable antiquity, and 
such phrases as “emanation,” “cosmic 
consciousness,” “planes of conscious- 
ness,” and such words as “at-one-ment” 
—that kind of dreary religious pun 
which a very young curate makes in 
his first sermon—were freely drawn 
upon; but I do not think that the au- 
dience really understood very much. 
I came away as soon as the sermon 
Was over, thus escaping the collection 
and the final hymn, of which the first 
and the fourth lines of the first verse 
were “I’m healed, praise God, I’m 
healed,” and of the second verse, by a 
pretty antiphonal conceit, “You’re 
healed, praise God, you're healed.” 
Toll was paid at the door, however, by 
the purchase of two little pamphlets, 
costing about a penny each to produce, 
for which half-a-crown was charged. 

I do not pretend I have given a fair 
or full exposition of what is called the 
New Thought; but I have recorded 
quite fairly the impression that this 
“church” produced on me; and I do not 
think that any amount of spending 
twenty guineas on a course of lectures, 
or of many half-crowns for many 
pamphlets, would either enlighten my 
mind or make life any easier for me 
to live. Iam not in the least unsym- 
pathetic to the people who search for 
and find these alleged cures for the 
burden of life. If this quack religion 
made life permanently better and hap- 
pier I should try to be an adherent; 
but the trouble with all these nostrums 


is—what the stupid and unhappy peo- 
ple who flock in crowds to enrol them- 
selves will not see—that they are ut- 
terly unseaworthy craft in which to at- 
tempt the voyage of life. They are 
smartly painted, turned out from 
America with all the latest things in 
patent gears, dressed with attractive 
flags, and guaranteed to reach the El- 
dorado that people persist in seeking in 
the least possible time, with the least 
possible effort, and in the greatest pos- 
sible comfort. And so they are 
crowded with emigrants from the coun- 
try of fact to the rosy land of illusion. 
But alas, they never reach their desti- 
nation. The unhappy voyagers are not 
even immune from sea-sickness; and 
at the moment when they need shelter 
most, when they are farthest from 
land, down goes their rotten craft un- 
der their feet, and they are left strug- 
gling again in the sea of life, weak- 
ened and enervated by their long 
course of make-believe. A few man- 
age to swim ashore, or to cling to rafts 
and life-belts, until they are picked up 
or drift within the beams of one of the 
calm fixed lights that never quite leave 
the world in darkness. We have all 
seen such cases. Those who have 
friends who are addicted to any of these 
fraudulent and intellectually bewilder- 
ing schools have generally not long to 
wait till they see some such result as 
I have described. That many of the 
apostles of these quack religions are 
themselves in earnest I have no doubt. 
I do not accuse the lady of Sunday 
evening of being a fraudulent person; 
I think it likely that she is a much 
more dangerous kind of missionary, 
one who herself believes in the quack 
medicine and is earnestly anxious to 
extend its benefits to others. Hence 
her laborious life, hence her assurance 
that everything desirable is quite sim- 
ple. Our present life is difficult or 
painful; she tells us that there are 
“planes of consciousness,” and that 
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we must abstract ourselves from one 
and get into another, when it will be 
easy and pleasant. 

Yes, there are planes of conscious- 
ness; there are likewise stupors of un- 
consciousness; there are also, good 
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Madam, quite bottomless abysses of 
stupidity and black error from which, 
if we fall into them, no rope made in 
Boston, or anywhere else in America, 
will be long enough to drag us out. 
Filson Young. 
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Mrs. Constance Garnett is engaged 
upon a translation of Dostoievsky’s 
novels, which will be issued in a uni- 
form edition. This will give English 
and American readers an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with one 
of the most powerful of Russian nov- 
elists, whose “Crime and Punishment,” 
crude and diffuse though it be, is a 
masterpiece of literature. 


The subject of the latest volume in 
the compact and attractive “Popular 
Library of Art,” of which E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. are the American publish- 
ers, is William Hogarth, and the au- 
thor is Mr. Edward Garnett, the editor 
of the series. Mr. Garnett’s review 
of Hogarth’s life and artistic career is 
necessarily brief, but  well-propor- 
tioned; and he is both cordial and dis- 
criminating in his appreciation of Ho- 
garth’s too-long underrated genius. 
Thirty or more full-page illustrations 
present copies of Hogarth’s best-known 
work. 


In preparing “An Ethical Diary” Mr. 
W. Garrett Horder has drawn upon 
many sources, ancient and modern, 
Christian and pagan, for sound and 
practical reflections and admonitions 
concerning conduct, and presents one 
for each day of the year. He has omit- 
ted to draw material from the Old or 
New Testament, not because he fails 
to recognize the truth and beauty of 
their teachings, but because they are 


in every one’s hands. It is interest- 
ing to notice that Emerson furnishes 
the largest number of selections,— 
more than one day in ten, and that 
Faber comes next. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 


A delightful story of Irish horses, 
hounds, hunting and hospitality is 
Dorothea Conyer’s “Two Impostors 
and Tinker.” The impostors are young 
Derrick Bourke Herring and _ his 
charming sister Josephine, to whom 
comes, by a mistake of the mails, at 
the moment when the death of their 
guardian leaves them practically pen- 
niless, the letter which offers the mas- 
tership of the Mullenboden hounds to 
their millionaire cousin, an older Der- 
rick, who chances to be shooting big 
game in Africa. Derrick impersonates 
the master, and Josephine masquerades 
as his first whip, while Tinker, their 
terrier, does his best to complicate the 
situation. The writer’s deft manage- 
ment of details offsets the obvious im- 
probabilities of her plot, and her de- 
scriptions of Irish life and scenery are 
uncommonly readable. EE. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


Mr. Edward K. Parkinson’s “The 
Practical Country Gentleman” (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) is an extremely useful 
handbook for city-weary men, who 
wish to “get back to the soil” for a 
diversion if not for a livelihood, but 
who have well-grounded apprehensions 
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as to their knowledge and equipment. 
The book is especially addressed to 
owners of country estates, large or 
small, and the aim of the author, who 
writes from a large store of experience 
as a consulting agriculturist, is to show 
how the cultivation of such estates 
may be made net only a source of 
pleasure, but a means of revenue. 
The author is optimistic, but his opti- 
mism is well grounded and a careful 
following of his suggestions may well 
make the “gentleman farmer” less an 
object of commiseration and gentle rid- 
icule than he has sometimes been. The 
book is fully illustrated. 


Present day lovers of opera—and 
their name is legion—number an in- 
creasing proportion of those who go 
beyond the mere enjoyment of per- 
formances on the stage and are inter- 
ested in the past and future develop- 
ment of this modern institution. Mod- 
ern it truly is, comparatively, for two 
or three centuries ago when literature 
and painting had reached high splen- 
dor, musical art of all forms was in its 
infancy. Opera was born in Italy, and 
for a study of its beginnings Mr. W. J. 
Henderson, the musical critic of the 
New York Sun and a widely known 
author, has given us the results of his 
painstaking and scholarly research in 
“Some Forerunners of Italian Opera.” 
Beginning with the crude and often 
grotesque dramatic performances for 
centuries given only in connection with 
the Church, the author traces the un- 
certain progress of the lyric drama un- 
til in the hands of the Florentines in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century 
a surer footing was gained and true 
opera was gradually evolved. Mr. 
Henderson has gone to original chroni- 
cles for information as to the manner 
of early operatic productions, the sing- 
ers, orchestral instruments, character 
of music, ete. The book is both in- 
teresting and educative and worthy of 
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reading by all who take more than a 
superficial interest in opera. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


The revived interest in the biological 
writings of the late Samuel Butler 
should ensure a welcome for the re 
prints of his books which E. P. Dutton 
& Co. are now publishing. In his life- 
time, Mr. Butler’s contributions to the 
discussion of Darwinism and kindred 
subjects were not given the consid- 
eration which their thoroughness of 
research and clearness and pungency 
of statement deserved; but of late 
there has been a veering of sentiment 
in his direction. His “Erewhon” and 
“Erewhon Revisited” are now fol- 
lowed by his “Life and Habit” and 
“Unconscious Memory.” For both of 
these Professor R. A. Streatfield fur- 
nishes a preface or explanatory note; 
while for “Unconscious Memory” Pro- 
fessor Marcus Hartog furnishes an In- 
troduction which will aid the reader 
to understand not only the views 
which Butler presented in so pictur- 
esque and aggressive a fashion, but 
the controversies to which they were 
related. Few writers have possessed 
in larger measure than Butler the rare 
gift of discussing abstract and diffi- 
cult questions in such a way as to en- 
gage the attention not merely of men 
of science but of the general reader. 
If some passages in “Unconscious 
Memory,”’—chapter four, for example 
—seem unduly combative in tone, al- 
lowance must be made for the provo- 
cation under which they were written. 


Very intimate are the glimpses of 
personal experience which “Carmen 
Sylva.” the beloved Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania, gives us in the book entitled 


“From Memory’s Shrine.” She says in 


her preface, “I am about to throw open 
the sanctuary I have so long jealously 
guarded from the world,—the private 
chapel within whose niches my mem- 
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ories are enshrined.” This she does; 
and it is the atmosphere of the sanc- 
tuary and the chapel rather than of the 
court that pervades the book from 
cover to cover. There are here none 
of the scandals which one has become 
accustomed to expect in court memoirs. 
The intimacy to which the good queen 
admits her readers is that of her child- 
ish friendships, the great people whom 
she admired and the humble people 
whom she loved, her governesses, tu- 
tors and servants, her enthusiasms, oc- 
cupations and aspirations, and her lit- 
erary acquaintances and diversions. 
Madame Schumann, Arndt the poet, 
Bernays the scholar, Bunsen, and Karl 
Sohn, the portrait painter, are among 
the figures whom the author recalls 
most vividly; but the most intimate 
and touching chapter is the closing one, 
in which the queen tells the story of 
the excruciating physical suffering, 
sweet character and triumphant faith 
of her little brother Prince Otto, whose 


pathetic figure she recalls after fifty 
years as clearly as if the tragic expe- 
riences of his life had closed but yes- 
Nine portraits illustrate the 


terday. 
book. The translation is 
her majesty’s former secretary, Edith 
Hopkirk. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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“Argentina and Her People of To- 
day” (L. C. Page & Co.) is one of the 
most important and interesting of the 
series of volumes in which Mr. Nevin 
O. Winter has undertaken to make 
American readers better acquainted 
with the Latin-American republics. 
Earlier volumes have described Mex- 
ico, Guatemala and Brazil. Like the 
earlier volumes, this is the fruit of 
close personal study and observation 
as well as a careful comparison of au- 
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But it is as far as possible 
from being a mere compilation of 
facts. It is graphically written, 
touching sufficiently upon the history 
and topography to furnish a_ back- 
ground, but giving a vivid picture of 
Argentina as it is to-day, the pursuits 
and pleasures of its people, the agricul- 
tural wealth of its great plains, the 
swift development of its commerce, 
and the direction and scope of its al- 
most incredibly rapid progress. A 
large map and more than forty full- 
page illustrations from photographs il- 
lustrate the book. 
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bitterness and cynicism 
one expects in a book called “When 
God Laughs,” and one may feed on 
them to satiety from Jack London's sto- 
ries. Of half the even dozen that 
make the collection there is little to be 
noted except their repulsiveness—pow- 
erful they may be called, but only 
as any horrible tale is powerful 
by sheer’ pressure on_ shrinking 
nerves. But there are three or four 
on a different level, three or four 
whose horrors make what the sympa- 
thy recognizes as a legitimate appeal. 
“The Apostate.” an intensely realistic 
story of a factory-child grown to man- 
hood and abandoning work for the 
hobo’s freedom; “‘The Chinago,” a pic- 
ture of life on a plantation in the 
South Seas where a Chinaman is guil- 
lotined by the French sergeant as Ah 
Chow in spite of his insistence that he 
is Ah Cho; “A Piece of Steak,” the 
story of an aging prize-fighter who 
loses the purse that meant supper for 
his wife and kiddies for want of the 
substantial meal that might have made 
him fit—these linger in the memory as 
masterpieces linger. The Macmillan Co. 
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